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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HERE has been, of late, a flood of new papers. Two interesting 

new weeklies are amongst them. One of them is Everyman, 

edited by Major Yeats-Brown, which is new in everything 

but name ; the other is The Independent, conducted by Sir 
Ernest Benn. In the first number of this latter an anonymous critic writes 
an article entitled A Book I have Long Desired. 'The taking title attracted 
me : the book the gentleman has long desired and searched the publishers’ 
announcements for in vain is “‘the full, minute, and cheerful history 
of the Bacon-Shakespeare delusion.” 


The Gentleman is Right 


HE gentleman is right : though I think it would be better if the book 

were really comprehensive and included also the stories of the 
Derby-Shakespeare delusion, the Rutland-Shakespeare delusion and 
the Oxford-Shakespeare delusion—for all manner of peers have been 
dragged into this affair by people who cannot stand the notion that the 
son of the Mayor of Stratford was the greatest man who ever lived. 


From Gallup to Looney 


“ \HE title I would suggest is From Gallup to Looney, grouping together 

one of the earliest and one of the latest protagonists of the anti- 
Stratfordian movement. The work should be lively without being unfair, 
informative without being too detailed, and biographies of the principal 
champions of these literary lords should be interwoven with accounts 
of their theories. As for an author I cannot think of any better idea than 
that the work should be entrusted to the learned, but far from ponderous 
pen of my friend Mr. John Betjeman, author of that able treatise on 


architecture, Ghastly Good Taste. 
A 
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Age and Architecture 


S for architecture it is announced that a vast new Government 
A\Buildine is to be erected on the East Side of Whitehall, the last of 
the demure but decrepit old buildings there, which once housed a proud 
nobility, being destined for destruction. An odd and original procedure 
has been adopted for the selection of the fortunate architect. A small 
committee has been set up which will choose from designs submitted 
by architects not over 55 years of age. The idea used rationally and occa- 
sionally, is a very good one ; there is a tendency in all the arts for the old 
men to get most of the work, and the young not to have a chance. This 
is especially so in architecture, where many a good man, lacking influence 
or push perhaps, goes through life without ever having a chance with a 
big job. There have been exceptions : Sir Giles Scott, Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
and the late Ralph Knott all attained celebrity young : but the commercial 
world, such part of it as does not employ business men architects, is very 
impressed with the letters “ R.A.” However the principle should not be 
made universal—or we might get to the point where an architect might - 
be considered too young at forty-five and too old at fifty-five. It is to 
be hoped the building selected will be worthy of its site and that some 
genius will perform the uncommon feat of conjoining the best plan with 
the best elevation. Incidentally, a competition for this building was won 
years ago by Mr. Vincent Harris. Does a Statute of Limitations operate ? 
His supersession seems strange. 


A Life and a Half 


Speaks have been all sorts of exciting autobiographies of travellers 
lately—South American Rides, Brazilian Adventures, and a swarm 
of oceanic cruises in small boats. But they all pale, for variety of incident, 
before A Modern Sinbad, published by Harrap at 8s. 6d. I read it with the 
intention of reviewing it somewhere ; it is guaranteed all true, and reads - 
all true, even the discovery of two thousand pounds in gold by castaways 
on an island. But for the first time in my memory the publishers’ “ blurb ” 
is so elaborate, so neat, and so free from an attempt to stampede the public 
by puffing, that I cannot resist the temptation to use a blurb as a review— 
especially as the events, in their strange continguities, automatically 
provoke critical comment. 


A Blurb and a Half 


Hix is the blurb—I wish there were a less repulsive name for it, 
but that cannot be helped : 


Extraordinary adventures on land and sea fill this authentic autobiography by 
a man who, for obvious reasons, desires to be anonymous. Born in Oxford, where 
his early life was spent in an atmosphere of poverty, beatings, and the Salvation 
Army, he soon went to sea, suffering intense hardships as ship’s boy and meeting 
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many adventures. He was one of the few survivors of a ship that overturned in a 
squall. He and a well-known Pacific trader sailed alone on a hunt for sunken 
treasure, and for eleven weeks were castaways on a barren islet in the Indian Ocean 
—and they did not leave it empty handed! Unable to obtain official certificates 
owing to his eyesight having been permanently affected by the glare of the Antartic 
ice, he bought “ papers ” from a chance acquaintance and sailed under this man’s 
name, in constant fear lest the imposture should be discovered. He was a steward 
on the P. & O. liner China when she ran on the rocks with the present Lord and 
Lady Willingdon on board ; he acted as midwife during a terrific gale in the Pacific ; 
he hurled overboard a Chinaman who stabbed him ; he was blown up in mid-ocean. 
Then he left the sea. Failure as a shop-manager in Oxford, poverty in London, 
and the constant strain of an unhappy marriage forced him to try his luck in New 
York, where he became a footman in Pierpont Morgan’s house, tried to sell 
Webster’s Dictionary on commission to negroes, and took jobs as waiter and porter, 
often almost overcome by starvation. At length he started writing sea-stories, with 
fluctuating success, living precariously the while, with often no more than a dollar 
in his pocket. His increasing fame culminated some time afterwards in his being 
chosen for the O. Henry Prize Award for short stories. Meanwhile the sea still 
called him. In 1918 he sailed a 5-ton sloop single-handed to Bermuda through a 
hurricane—an amazing feat. In Bermuda a domestic climax occurred : his wife’s 
behaviour had unnerved him so gravely for many years that he now tried to 
murder her. He returned to New York, bought an old schooner, and with a woman 
friend spent four years cruising along the coast. Then came tragedy in a fog. 
Later he settled. in the Bahamas but the disastrous hurricane of 1928 destroyed all 
his belongings and left him practically destitute, while another hurricane the 
following year again delayed the fulfilment of his long-cherished desire to return 
home to England. A chapter describes a Bahamian negro Guy Fawkes’ Day and 
superstitions. , 
*‘ Sinbad’s ” narrative of a life spent in battling against an unkind fate is 
distinguished by a quiet sincerity combined with the bluff raciness of a sailor. 
The laconicism of ‘ 'Then he left the sea ” after the sentences that precede 
it is quite beautiful: and the whole description is a fine example of 
multum in parvo. I may add that the author seems now to be sixty. He 
must be easily identifiable, so one wonders why he hasn’t gone the whole 
hog and put his real name on the book—especially as he has a literary 
reputation already. Whatever his reason I can guarantee, after reading 
his book, that it cannot be lack of courage, or of that kind of courage which 
disapproving people call impudence. 


A MERCURY CUB CLUB? 


\ X JE are always delighted to receive suggestions for increasing our 
circulation, but we rubbed our eyes on receiving the following letter 
from an eminent firm of badge-makers in the Midlands : 
DEar Sir, 
INCREASING YOUR CIRCULATION ! 
We know nothing about the management of a Newspaper, but we do know that 
great success has resulted from various Schemes used by many Newspapers who are 
customers of ours. 
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It is truly said that if anything is impressed strongly on youthful minds it remains 
with them for life, and it is this policy which offers such scope for Newspaper 
Managers. 

The idea of a ‘‘ Children’s Corner ’’ where Badges are given or sold to young 
readers has been used by many Newspapers with surprising results, we also know 
of great success resulting from the giving of a Medal each week for the best local 
original joke or story. . 

If encouraged in this way during the long Winter evenings, the enthusiasm and 
entries would be very great. Get the children together into Clubs with a Badge of 
Membership, and we are certain that your circulation among the young people 
will increase considerably. 

One Editor told us that he got a column of extremely interesting copy by this 
scheme at a cost of less than 20s. per week—apart from the fact that all the time the 
young readers were being ‘‘ brought up” to read the particular Newspaper con- 
cerned, a habit which will probably continue all their lives. 

This matter will no doubt interest you and we shall be glad to answer any 
enquiry on the subject or to send a Representative to see you. 


Thanking you in anticipation. 


There was a postscript running “‘ Look for Thomas in our name as similar 
firms are not the same,”’ which rhymes very nicely ; but for all the lure of 
poetry we have not yet ordered our badges. 


J. C. SQUIRE 


A 


NOTES AND NEWS 


PICTURE from Castle Howard has recently been cleaned and exhibited 

a little too dramatically at Messrs. Spink’s Galleries. It has aroused no 

little excitement, and rightly so: for portraits of the Tudor period are a 

rarity—and a portrait of a greying Henry VIII is a novelty. As a genuine 
and highly decorative Tudor portrait it should on no account be allowed to leave 
the country. If Holbein the Younger painted the head and hands, the woodenness of 
the cloak suggests that, in spite of the date—1542—it was left unfinished when he 
died the next year, and completed by followers. 


7) a a 


N October, at the Redfern Gallery, Mr. George Bissill has been showing Land- 

scapes of the Cotswolds and Hampshire. His modesty of colour is counterbalanced 
by a real and instinctive sense of composition : but he does not understand the play 
of light on real colour, yet. At the Lefevre Galleries, Mr. Ivon Hitchens proved that 
when he paints landscape, he can do so really well. But his flower-paintings are 
too two-dimensional to succeed. His “‘ Juno ” however showed that he understands, 
and can paint, flesh. It is a little hard to understand M. Laglenne’s success, if we are 
to judge by the pictures which were to be seen at the same Gallery. Mr. Edward 
Bawden’s wash-drawings at the Zwemmer Gallery only served to recall his delightful 
earlier work : and to make us regret this later development. We were more distracted 
than pleased by the descriptive quotations of the catalogue. At the Mayor Gallery, 
- an Exhibition has been opened (closing on Nov. 4), in connection with Herbert Read’s 
book Art Now (Faber and Faber, 12s. 6d.) which should be visited. There are 
some good paintings from Germany, France and England. M. Jean Souverbie’s 
Two Nudes (No. 33) should be noticed. 


a fb a 


HE October issue of the bi-monthly Revue Anglo-Ameéricaine, published by 

“Les Presses Universitaires de France,’’ 49, Boulevard Saint-Michel, 49 Paris, 
contains an excellent article on Roy Campbell, called Un Poéte Pécheur d’Images. We 
have seen no more significant comment upon Mr. Campbell. It is remarkable both 
for the fairness of its strictures and the soundness of its advice, without making the 
mistake of underestimating his poetry. 


o a a 


R. ARTHUR BRYANT has been engaged for some time writing a life of Pepys 

for the Cambridge Press. He has had the advantage of using the parts of the 

diary, hitherto suppressed, as well as the papers collected by the late Mr. H. B. 

Wheatley and the late Dr. J. R. Tanner. The book takes the story to the close of 

the Diary and the death of Mrs. Pepys. Samuel Pepys : The Man in the Making is 
the title, and the first volume will appear on November 3rd. 

7 a v7 | 

HE great New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, begun in 1884 and 

BL ora eve in 1928, has for some time been out of print. The Oxford Press 

intend to publish a re-issue this autumn of the complete work as edited by James 

A. H. Murray, Henry Bradley, W. A. Craigie, and C. T. Onions. There will be 


twelve volumes, with a supplementary volume, as compared with ten in the original. 
A* 
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FOUR POEMS 
Ti ehuantepec 


Before the building of the Panama Canal, much of the merchandise that now 

passes through tt was transported over the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. The 

two ports which grew up and flourished on that trade were left destitute when 
: the canal was opened. 


IGHTEEN electric cranes stand motionless, rusting. 
Hise: the harbour offices the plaster falls 

From the walls. The chairs and the tables want dusting ; 
And if you call loudly for someone, your own calls 
Come back to you in answer from an empty shed. 
A bird may swoop down from its lodging in the roof 
And glide out through the door, barely missing your head, 
But he for whom you may have called remains aloof. 


Much of the stone-work of the harbour is still good, 
But the end of one of the breakwaters is gone, 

And the old harbour light has been left where it stood, 
Set in a great mass of concrete and almost worn 
Through by rust and leaning far over to one side. 


By the wharf lies a ship of some ten thousand tons ; 
She put in as her master and first mate had died : 
That was two years ago and that trip was her last one. 


Nobody knows quite how much of the tale is true, 
‘But they know she will never put to sea again ; 
Most of her fittings went to pay the Chinese crew, 
And anyone may help himself from what remain. 


Ships pass far out to sea, bound for ports further South, 
And the great rollers of the Pacific sweep in, 

Piling up sand across the harbour’s narrow mouth 

So that a thousand ton vessel can scarce creep in. 


Between the harbour and the town, an old siding 

Of fifteen lines abreast is overgrown with grass ; 

The brown rails lie almost covered, like snakes hiding 
In undergrowth. And lizards peep out as you pass. 
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The streets of the town are all covered with blown sand, 
Save where a patch of asphalt here and there shows through, 
And quite a number of the scattered houses stand 

Empty, with their green shutters broken and askew. 


The low hills round the town are desolate and bare, 

And as the mid-day sun beats fiercely down, a man 

Comes up the street and sinks on to an iron chair 

Set outside on the pathway. Despite the deep tan 

Of his skin it is obvious to anyone 

That he does not belong to the same race as those 

Around him. Besides, although he sits there alone 

He talks to himself, and if anybody chose 

To listen, he would realize that well spoken 

English can make a conversation more depraved 

Than common swearing can. He leans on the broken 
Table beside him. He is ragged and unshaved, 

And there is that peculiar look in his eyes 

Which only comes to men when they have stared the world 
Out of countenance. He makes an effort to rise, 

But sinks back in his chair again. His lips are curled 

With that peculiar smile which lingers after 

Men have ceased to smile just because they are amused ; 
Just as men sometimes laugh, when you would think laughter 
The last means of expression that they would have used. 


At the first light of dawn on each alternate day 

A train creeps from the town, long branches overgrow 
The track and poke and beat it grumbling on its way 
Over an odd hundred and fifty miles or so 

Until, at dusk, it stops beside a dim lit shed. 

The night is hot ae clammy and it seems to be 

A choice between the none too tempting thought of bed 
And sitting up to listen to the rumbling sea. 


Eighteen electric cranes stand idle, perishing. 
Outside the harbour offices a few men sit 

Arguing over who shall go, none cherishing 

The thought of moving a crate, and none doing it. 


The deck timbering of the wharf is rotted through, 
So that it has become unsafe to walk along ; 

Yet a few ships lie alongside and one or two 

Are passing up-river. The smell of oil is strong, 

And from the wharf, to a domed tank against the sky 
A pipe line glimmers. The port is just kept going 
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By the few ships that come in bringing a supply 

Of oil for the refinery. There’s no knowing 

How long this traffic will last. As soon as it stops 
The port will die, just as its old partner has died. 
Then they will have to shut the last remaining shops, 
And the only thing to come in will be the tide. 


Beyond the town lies swamp, in which mosquitoes breed ; 
Beyond the swamp lies jungle, where the spiders dwell ; 
Beneath the broken jetty, choked with drifted weed, 

The darkness gulps and vomits in the swell. 


At Piddinghoe 


N mornings when the tide is low, 
() a deep the trough of Sussex’ Ouse, 

The dyke-built bank from Piddinghoe 
To Rodmell is no place to choose 


To wander leisurely along 
In tranquil thought or crooning song. 


For down the stained chalk walls that slope 
Into the dark and sullen stream, 

There lurks no hint of morning hope, 

No glint of half-remembered dream : 

And wet and thistle-filled, the shoe 

That loiters through the morning dew. 


But taken at a swinging pace— 

With here and there a fence to vault, 
And (Chance be kind !) a train to race 
Before Southease and Rodmell Halt 

Is reached—upon a low ebb tide 

That dyke-built bank may well be tried. 


For then the crows are at the weed, 
And then the gulls are on the field, 
In from their restless nights to feed 
Upon the morning’s generous yield. 
And look ! The raising of an arm 
Has filled the sky with wild alarm. 


Io 
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Camel Camp 


ALLED in, the sun’s last lingering ray ; 
(0 dusty herds are passing home ; 


Rests it, the weary day ; 
Rises a golden dome, 
A sudden temple, where a while ago 
A lowly village crowned the humble brow. 


Kneel they to drink beside the stream, 
The goatherd calling to them—Come | 
Loose they the patient team ; 

Throbs it, a distant drum 

Bidding the spirits of the night begone, 
Seeking a blessing for the morrow’s morn. 


Lit by the circling points of fire, 

Sit they amid their merchandise ; 

Sleep they who sleep desire, 

Sing they who sleep despise ; 

Float there the melancholy strains of long 
Drawn monotones bridging from song to song. 


Torn by a silver shaft of light, 

Stabbed by the peacock’s piercing cry, 

Rent is the veil of night ; 

Spent is the melody ; 

Naught but frail wisps around the fires remain ; 
Naught but a trail of dust settling again. 


L.ualaba River 


OMEONE is calling across the wide river : 
S: cannot understand what he is saying ; 

I cannot see for the pale mist of morning, 
But I am frightened because there is calling. 


Someone has answered him over the river ; 
Someone who understands what he is saying. 


There is no fear in the drone of winged insects 
Or from the calling of doves in the bushes. 


MARK TAIT 


POETRY II 
A SEQUENCE OF POEMS, REMEMBERING DEATH 


I 


Song 


(To Constant Lambert) 


EATH ? What is death >— 
[ De steals lad’s golden breath, 

He binds around the necks of older folk 
The silver years, and twists until they choke. 


Riderless the horses go. 

The trumpets cease to blow, 

The great trees fall, 

Unanswered voices, unanswered voices call. 
There is crying and weeping abroad. 

O Lord, how long, O Lord ? 

They lie so still, after, after 

They fall asleep in those green beds. 


Death ! Who cares for death ? 

Lift up your lovely heads 

And laugh and laugh happy rosy tumult of laughter, 
Sway and gleam with laughter, 

And dance and leap 

With laughter, sweet-falling laughter : 

Who cares for Death ? 


Oh, do not weep, do not weep. 


Death Who Summons 


EATH who summons one and all 
Has no heralds at his call : 
Any night with him I may 

Tread silently the secret way. 


So I will linger late to see 

The stars spread in the sky for me 
And take my fill of leaf-strewn air. 
One Autumn well may be my share. 
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Every day I cherish now 

Flashing winged beauty on the bough 
And sobbing wind and sudden rain : 
I may not know their like again. 


Time may any moment be 

Shuffled into eternity. 

Oh ! I am wise in love to spend 
Time each day with my dear friend : 


And let not violin nor flute 

In beauty for one day be mute : 
Along that ever-nearing trail 
Quiet, quiet does prevail. 


3 


Afterwards 


LL through the Summer’s meadows I have gone 

As through the autumnal trees. Along the ways 
He made familiar I spend my days 

And through the bitter streets I wander on. 

And now about the darkening house I light 

The lonely lamps he cannot light again, 

Finger the patient books, and watch in vain 

For his young ghost to enter from the night. 


The trees he loved, and fields, and waters known 
Since childhood, and leaves in the lane, and frost 
And starlight, earth’s music and sculptured stone 
Do not concern him. Quietly he has tossed 
Mortality away, and left the years 

Gold with his laughter and silver with his tears. 
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For Azrael 


AZRAEL my brother when the twilight came 
() This evening, out among the windy trees 
Turbulent and singing, I saw your sword aflame 
Pass with your shadow through the skies, 
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And I knelt down, my Azrael, on the grass 
The damp, short grass, and talked to you, 

And you shone darkly as I saw you pass 
And I would have walked with you, 


My brother, for the red twilight, and the homing 
Birds, and the night running gently in 

I shall not see again, and all my long roaming 
Ends with the morning, and all my sin 


Will soon be forgotten. I hear the beat of your wings 
Azrael, and I am eager for your voice 

And your arm in mine—your voice that sings 
At twilight and at dawnlight, and of joys 


Long turned to grief. And soon, a dawn away 
I'll meet you. And about the walls 

That span the other side the sun, we’’ll stray 
Together, Azrael, till the sentry calls 


Across the stars : Oh ! let no Michael or Gabriel 
Wing down for me, nor any other. 

That they are worshipful I know full well : 
But thee I love, O Azrael my brother. 


REX HAZLEWOOD 
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THE BEGINNING AND THE END 


By JAMES STERN 


I 


HEN I was just short of ten years old I fell in love with a 
girl called Lena—Lena Morgan I think was her full name. 
When we grew up we were going to be married. 
Her parents and mine were close friends, and we children 
saw much of each other, in the holidays. 

Of Lena I remember first that she was two years older than myself, 
which fretted me, for I knew my mother was three years younger than 
my father, and I was certain Uncle Patrick who lived nearby at Donny- 
brook was at least ten years older than my Aunt Marjorie, because he 
not only had a beard but his hair was grey and hers was black. So towards 
Lena I could not help but feel a little inferior. Again, if it were not 
actually a Sin for a boy to marry a girl older than himself I knew at all 
events it must be Wrong ; and very often between a Wrong and a Sin 
there seemed to be no difference. Also, God saw all things, punishing 
the Sinful. He could see right inside your head, God could, so there 
wasn’t much hope so far as He was concerned. But He couldn’t prevent 
me loving Lena. And Lena said she loved me, in spite of God and her 
age. So we told each other we couldn’t help ourselves, which was true. 

Lena’s hair was parted in the middle, brushed back from her forehead, 
and fell in two long plaits down to her waist. I used to think that when 
I went to sea in search of gold (and this, after each story I read in The 
Boys Own Paper, I knew I would do one day), I would find the gold 
in great molten bars shaped like the plaits of Lena’s hair, and shining 
as hers did in the sun. And I remember thinking that the skin of her face 
was like the pale pink china ornament on the mantel in the living room at 
home. When I touched her face with my fingers it was cool, like the orna- 
ment, clean and without blemish from the top of her forehead to her 
pointed chin. I had never touched her face till a week before my second 
term at school. That was the day we fell in love, in the middle of a laurel 
bush behind my home, where our love was consummated in innumerable 
kisses. And all the time we lay there together in the discomfort of the 
laurels, Lena only spoke but once. ‘“‘ Lord!” she breathed, ‘“‘ what a 
lot of kisses, Mike ! ” 

But I thought that was wonderful. I was thrilled. After this I decided 
after all that I wouldn’t sail away in search of gold, but instead join some 
profession wherein I should be able to spend my time kissing girls. It 
worried me a good deal what job might best allow for this pursuit. 

It was during this last week of the summer holidays, when every moment 
of each day I was living only in the ecstacy of loving and being loved, 
that my mother fell ill. The doctor came: he said he thought she 
had whooping cough. No, he said, not only boys and girls got whooping 
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cough ; anyone could catch it. The next day my father confirmed this, 
and forbade me to go and see her. 

“ You’re going to school in a few days,” he said, “ you don’t want 
to take the whoop back to Dublin with you, do you ?” 

I agreed : but I was thinking neither of my mother nor the whoop, 
but of Lena. So I said : “I suppose Lena can come over so long as we 

don’t go into Mummy’s room ? ” 
___ My father stuck his pipe in his mouth and made a wet, sizzling noise. 

Then he said : “Oh, Lena? Yes, I don’t see why she shouldn’t—but 
| oh, by the way, your mother doesn’t want you to go into the cloakroom, 
| the drains are out of order and the lavatory’s going to be seen to. There’s 
| a bad smell in there. Understand—on no account go into the cloakroom ? ” 

I said I understood, but I was so delighted at Lena being allowed to 
come that I didn’t think about the cloakroom, until she came. Then I 
| remembered and told her. But she seemed more interested in my mother’s 
| whoop than in the smell of the cloakroom. ‘‘ Does she whoop much ? ” 
| asked Lena. “ I’ve never heard a whoop.” 
| I had to confess I didn’t know, that I hadn’t heard her whoop. At 
_ this Lena got excited. ‘ Oh, do let’s go and hear her whoop, Mike! ” 
| she said. 
| Her excitement was infectious, so when my father was safely out of the 
| house we crept up the stairs and listened, hand in hand, at the top. My 
j mother’s door was facing me. We stood together, bending over, our 
| heads lowered, listening. But not a sound came from the room in front 
of us. We crept nearer. Silence. Then we sat down, and waited. Once 
I very nearly got the giggles, with my arm round Lena, but immediately 
) I closed my eyes and thought of a funeral I had seen a long time ago, 
| the little troupe of solemn black men carrying the coffin in at the gate 
i of the village cemetery, and a woman crying into her white handkerchief. 
) I was all right then : at once the giggles subsided and there was silence 
again. Nothing stirred in the house. Only once, when a newspaper 
} rustled, did my mother give any sign that she was there at all. She never 
) so much as cleared her throat, and I felt that if she did whoop in that 
) stillness we would both jump from shock. 
| I looked at Lena and felt she was getting bored sitting there on the 
} staircase waiting for a whoop that never came, so I whispered should 
) we go, and she nodded. So we crept down the stairs again, into the hall. 
) And it was then, as we were passing the cloakroom to go out, that I 
' remembered what my father had told me. I stopped and looked at the 
| door, and at the same time Lena remembered what I told her my father 
| had said. Giggling, she walked up to the door and sniffed the air, like a 
dog when it scents a rabbit. I burst out laughing, threw my arms round 
| her from behind, and kissed her neck between the plaits. I pressed her 
| close to me and a miraculous feeling, a kind of dizziness, surged up my 
body to my head as the warm smell of her rose to my nostrils. But Lena 
seemed more interested in the cloakroom than in me. I stepped back, 
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pouting, pretending to be offended. She turned round, flung one ot her 
plaits over her shoulder, a gesture she knew I loved, and smiled. Here, 
Mike,” she said, ‘I don’t smell a thing. Is there a window on the other 
side?” | 

I said there was. So Lena ran out of the house, calling me to follow. — 
I went out, but the window was shut and the glass was glazed, so we 
returned, Lena rather forlorn. But by now my own curiosity was roused : 
we had nothing of interest to do, and I fell to wondering just how bad 
was the smell of the drains. 

‘Listen!’ I said, turning to Lena as we entered the house again,” 
“ the key isn’t in the door, let’s smell through the key-hole ! ” 

Lena laughed and hugged my arm. “ Fine!” she said, “ let’s !” 

So we both walked up to the door, and, heads together, bent down 
and began to sniff at the open key-hole. But we got the giggles, then 
laughed out loud, so that we couldn’t smell. So I shut my eyes again. 
and thought of the coffin on the shoulders of the solemn men, and the 
woman weeping. My giggles ceased and I stopped, stuffed my nose 
half-inside the key-hole, and sniffed. But there was nothing more than 
the nasty smell of mackintosh. I told Lena this, looking through the key- 
hole with one eye, beyond which I couldn’t see anything but the door of 
the lavatory, which was open. 

‘“‘ Lena,” I said, “‘ the lavatory door’s open. Surely if the smell’s so bad 
they’d shut the door ? ” 

be nodded.and fell silent. ‘“ It’s a hoax,” I said, “‘ there’s not a smell 
at all!” 

Then I had an idea. “‘ I know,’’ I said, excited, “ I’ll go and tell Maggie 
I’ve left my Holiday Task in there, can I have the key!” Lena’s eyes 
brightened. “‘ Would she give it to you ?”’ she asked. 

“* She will if I tell her I must have the book to finish before I go back to 
school on Monday.” 

So we ran off into the pantry. Maggie was ironing. I told her my lie. 
“Oh, you and your books !” she grumbled. 

“Sorry, Maggie,” I said, “can’t be helped. Must read it before 
Monday, else Pll...” 

And Maggie reached up to a nail over the mantel and handed me the 
key. “‘ There,” she said, “‘ but bring it back, mind ! ” 

“* All right,” I cried, “‘ won’t be a moment.” 

We raced back to the cloakroom, slid the key into the hole, and almost | 
before the door opened we both had our heads up, sniffing the air. But — 
not only was there no peculiar smell, there weren’t even any mackintoshes _ 
or hats or sticks : in fact, the room was altogether bare but for one thing— 
and that was an empty cot ! 


Ij 


Now, because it seems odd, sometimes hardly credible, to me as a 
man, I presume it must seem equally so to others, that although both | 
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Lena and myself knew my mother to be in bed with “ whooping cough ” 
and we both had seen the cot in the forbidden room, yet we did not 
think of the two facts as having any connection with each other. So far 
as I knew, up to the day I left for school, my mother still had ‘‘ whooping 
cough ”’ and the “ drains ” were still bad in the cloakroom. 

When I thought of the cot I did not think of my mother. In fact, it 
was of my father I thought, and his forbidding us to use the cloakroom, 
the coats and the hats being moved elsewhere, and there being no bad 
smells behind the locked door. Beyond this, thinking of the cot, my mind 
went blank. Of course it did suggest a baby, because babies slept in cots, 
but a baby suggested roof-tops and a stork. Yes, even at the age of ten. 
But very vaguely : my mental picture was hopelessly dim. And in my 
heart I could not quite believe it, but no other picture or thought of any 
kind came as a substitute for the ridiculous and cruel fable, so I just went 
on half-believing, yet not with the power of fully deceiving what in my 
heart I told myself to be too tall a story to accept as altogether true. 

It was the same with Lena, in spite of her superior years. We talked of it, 
of the cot, the ‘‘ whooping cough,” and the “ drains,” very much in the 
same manner as I have said my thoughts ran, but not once did it cross 
our minds to connect the cot—even though it did suggest a baby—with 
my mother, and only with my father in so far as he apparently had not 
wished us to see it. 

But so much does youth live in the present, and with such unfailing 
and enviable optimism, so quickly does it forget and forgive, that by the 
_ time Lena and I parted the subject was already but a memory in our 
lives. 

We parted on the doorstep in tears, with not so much as a handshake, 
for my father was there to drive the trap to the station and put me in 
the Dublin train. But the vision I can still see of Lena standing there is 
the most vivid recollection of her that I possess. It was a warm sunny 
afternoon, and she stood alone, facing both my father and myself, dressed 
in a plain white frock. Her arms were sttetched, like white sticks, on either 
side of her, and her small pale hands crushed into smaller fists. Her fingers 
were clenched so tight that her face looked cross with the effort, and her 
eyes were shining, watery and dim from her thoughts. Then, as my father 
got into the trap and beckoned me to follow, she reached out to me one 
of her hands, but I didn’t take it, for I felt if I did I should never let it 
go. So I turned my head, seeing nothing, for my eyes were as though 
open under the sea, and made a rush for the trap. And when I could bear 
to look back the pony had lurched forward, my father was waving his 
whip, and the last I saw of Lena was her small white figure sitting on 
the doorstep of my home, with her golden head bowed on her knees, 
her face in her hands, and her shoulders jerking up and down as though 
she had a bad attack of hiccoughs. 

My father told me since that it was all he could do to bring himself 


to put me in the Dublin train that day. I looked such a miserable sight, 
B 
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he said. But I remember nothing whatever about myself, till I was settled 
again at school. ; 

There, one of the first things I did was to write to Lena. It was a wild 
passionate scrawl, written in pencil in the lavatory, the schoolboys’ sole 
place of privacy, his time there being the only moments in the day spent 
alone. In my letter I told Lena not to worry too much, that I would 
love her always ; I asked her to go on collecting stamps and cigarette 
cards for me ; I said that I hated school but that I had one or two friends 
I liked ; I told her that whenever she felt bad she must remind herself 
we were going to get married, in spite of God and our ages ; and to keep 
on thinking of my three days at half-term, only another five weeks, when 
I should be home again ; and at the end I beseeched her to write to me 
every day, promising faithfully I would do the same. 

This promise I think I kept for two days. On the third day I know 
I wrote her a postcard, because later she rebuked me in a letter about 
my spelling. ‘‘ Terribly bizzy. Love, Mike,” was all I said. On the fourth 
day I did not forget to write, but I did not write. As each hour at school 
went by I became more and more wrapped up in the business of the 
moment. I had my friends, I talked and laughed, played games, swam 
and worked, ate and slept. Lena’s letters came and were read greedily, 
but the moment one was back in its envelope I forgot it till another arrived. 
I thought of her each day when for five minutes after breakfast not a 
soul could see me, and I thought of her before I went to sleep at night, 
but when there was no silence her image faded more and more from my 
mind and I became engrossed only in what the moment in which I was 
living brought. Geography, like Time—the two murderers of memories. 
and love—played its inevitable part. In the totally different, exciting and 
strange atmosphere of school even my home became a far-off place of 
weeks and months ago, though in reality it was but days since my father 
had put me unwillingly into the Dublin train. 

I think it was at breakfast on the fifth day that a clear vision of that 
life I had left was brought back to me, in a curious way. The school was a 
large one and at meals the boys sat at long tables running parallel with 
each other down a huge room. But the youngest boys in the school, of 
whom I was one, sat at a table placed across the room, beyond the others, 
with a master sitting at either end. I was the fourth boy on Mr. Morris’ 
right hand. He was a young, clean-looking Englishman who wore very 
smart suits. We admired and respected him for his age and his clothes. 
He used to read at meals, and at breakfast he always looked through the 
morning paper. | remember it was after we had finished our lumpy 
porridge and were waiting to be served with bacon, while the hubbub of a 
hundred voices rose to its loudest, that Mr. Morris looked up from his 
paper, said “ Ha!” in a loud voice, and shouted my name down the table 
so that everyone immediately stopped talking to hear what he had to 
say to me. In the sudden silence, feeling all eyes on me, I felt myself 
blushing scarlet in the face and my hands going wet. Someone jeered 
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“ Beetroot !”” and everyone laughed. But Mr. Morris said “ Shut up!” 
and looked at me, and I felt better, for he was smiling, with the paper 
in his hand. Then he leaned over the table towards me and said : “ Did 
you know you had a brother ? ” 

Without thinking, I laughed. ‘‘ No, Sir,” I said, “‘ I haven’t ! ” 

The boys round me roared with laughter. Mr. Morris smiled. 

“But you have!” he said, and he gave me the paper, pointing at 
the top of the page to a column headed Births. There I read my name, 


| my mother’s and father’s name, the address of my home, yesterday’s date 


and at the end the three words—of a son. 
Still blushing, while the boys next to me were reading over my shoulder 


| -what I had read, I handed the paper back to Mr. Morris, who laughed and 


said : ““ What d’you think of that, eh ? ” 

To which I felt too bewildered and self-conscious to answer. I looked 
down at my hands below the table, knowing that still all eyes were on me, 
while vaguely in the back of my mind a ridiculous stork, with a baby in its 
beak, hovered about over the roof of my home, fell in a miraculous fashion 
on to the cloakroom window-sill, walked through the window, hopped 
on to the cot, and there deposited its burden that was my new brother ! 

The hush around me continued for several minutes. I was the object 
of all stares, yet no one spoke to me ; there seemed to be nothing to say ; 
it was as though somebody had died. The other boys, I realised with a 

rayer of thanks to God, seemed as confused as I was myself. Then the 
Foy next to me said: ‘“‘ Mike, what’s your brother’s name?” I looked 
at him blankly. ‘‘ How the hell do I know !’’ I said. And someone laughed. 

But the next moment the morning letters were distributed and all but 
myself forgot about my new brother. There were two letters for me, one 
from my father, the other from Lena. Hers was long and full of messages 
of love, ending with a frantic desire to know why she hadn’t heard from 
me for two whole days, and if I loved her still. At the bottom of the 
last page there was a P.S. ““ Mummy says your mother’s whooping- 
Riise is much better.” 

Then I opened my father’s envelope. The letter was short. I read : 
“* Dearest Michael, Wonderful news for you! You've got a new brother, 
a grand little man, came this morning at 6 o'clock! What d’you think of 
that, eh!” (Exactly what Mr. Morris said, I thought. I wondered what 
I ought to think of it. As yet I hardly thought anything at all : only a mild 


and bewildered curiosity troubled my head.) ‘‘He’s going to be called 


John Frederick Alexander,” the letter went on, “ I hope we'll call him Fohn, 
but Mummy likes Fred. Her whoop is much better I’m glad to say : she coughs 
very little now. She says she will write to you in a day or two. We are going 
to try and arrange for the christening to take place during your half-term 
leave. Hope you’re working hard. In haste, your affectionate Daddy.” 

I put the letters in my pocket and munched my bacon. Already the 
hub-bub of voices had resumed as before. I looked up and down the table. 
Some boys were reading letters, others chattering with their mouths full. 
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My new brother was forgotten. Nor, during the ensuring day, did I think 
of him much. I had a vision of him in his cot, a tiny, ugly, uninteresting 
atom, rather repulsive because he was so small, and dribbled and couldn't 
talk. It was impossible for me to think of such a thing as “ a grand little 
man.” 

All day I was lost in the school again. Then in the evening I wrote to 
Lena. I apologised humbly for not having sent her a letter for two days : 
I was terribly sorry, I said, but Sunday was the only day one was given 
proper time to write. I assured her that of course I loved her still and 
that if she were with me I would kiss her to death and she wouldn’t be _ 
silly and wonder any more if I loved her still. Then I asked about my ~ 
brother. Had she seen him ? What was he like ? Same as all babies I~ 
supposed. Funny not realising a baby was coming when we saw the cot ! 
And I asked her how it came. I asked her to ask someone, I didn’t know 
who, but someone, because none of the boys I knew here could tell me 
more than: “Oh, you just get them when you’re married!” It was 
important to both of us, I said, because we were going to get married, 
and what on earth would we do if we didn’t know how to get a baby ? 

A letter from her, crossing mine, came the next morning. “ You have 
got a new brother,” she wrote. ““ Mummy told me. He 1s going to be called 
Fred. Of course that was what the cot was for. Fancy us not guessing ! 
I dreamt about a stork last night—but Mike, how on earth can a stork carry 
a whole baby tn its beak, and how did he get in through the window? Do ask 
someone at school about it. There 1s no one here who would tell me.” 

So Lena was asking me to do what I asked her to do! I did think of 
asking one of the bigger boys who was Captain of my dormitory, but 
when I was in the dormitory that night I didn’t dare. I felt, too, that 
even he might not know, and then I should feel as much of a fool as if 
he had told me and ridiculed me for asking him. So I said nothing and 
soon almost forgot about it. 

When Lena answered my letter, she said she didn’t know anyone to 
ask about the baby, but surely I could ask someone at school. She said 
it was no good asking her mother because when her mother had first 
told her about its arrival, she had added : ‘‘ Now wasn’t that nice of God 
to give Mike a brother ? ” But that her mother said it in such a way that 
she, Lena, felt ‘‘ uncomfy,”’ because she knew her mother was, too. 

And when, a few days later, my mother wrote to me, she said that 
Freddy was a wonderful boy, growing bigger every day, and looked just 
like Daddy. She told me the christening was arranged for the last day 
of my half-term leave. “ My rotten old whoop,” she finished, “ has gone 
at last and I shall be out of infection next week, thank goodness.” 

Slowly after this the subject of my brother slipped further and further 
from my mind. I had a brother, his name was Freddy, and that was that. 
As the weeks went by I became more than ever submerged in the 
curriculum of the school. Home—even Lena—faded gradually almost 
out of sight. Lena wrote regularly for a time : I answered spasmodically, 
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full of apologies and excuses. But no longer was she uppermost in my 
thoughts during my daily moments alone, nor at nights did I see her 
image so often before I lost myself in sleep. My letters to her grew shorter, 
fewer, and ever more of a nuisance to write. So that when, quite suddenly, 
Lena’s letters ceased altogether, I accepted the silence—although I was 
surprised and a little piqued—without a great regret, for it relieved me 
of what I felt was fast growing into an irritating obligation. 

Then at last half-term came and I began to think excitedly of leaving 
school and going home. I thought of my mother and my father, and, 
with curiosity mingled with resentment, of my new brother. And I thought 
of Lena—yet somehow I feared to meet her again : it would not be the 
same with us, I felt. For there was guilt in me for not having kept my 
promise. Was this why she had ceased altogether to write to me ? 


Ill 


I had not been home more than a quarter of an hour before I felt I had 
never left it. Everything was just the same ; even my mother’s spectacle 
case was lying on the little round table in the living room, where I had 
seen it ever since I could remember seeing anything. There was no reason 
why it shouldn’t be still lying there; there was no reason that anything 
should have changed, but whenever I returned from school I imagined 
things would be different; I imagined all the windows might be open to 
welcome me, a hand waving from each ; I imagined my mother and father 
_ waiting on the doorstep and all the ornaments in each room standing 
up to shake hands as I came in. Above all, I thought there should be 
noise, acclaim, at my arrival. But instead, there was always a great silence 
that never failed to depress me; the house seemed empty and dead ; 
there were no voices ; nothing stirred ; everything was just as it had always 
been ; time had left no mark. School—it always had its new faces, new 
loves, new life . . . for a boy there’s all the world stretched wide between 
his school and his home. 7 

Yet, this time, after the first quarter of an hour, during which I had 
exhausted all I had to say to my mother and father, and I had taken in 
the sameness of everything so that I felt as though I had never been away— 
after this, I did begin to sense something different. There was an unfami- 
liar smell. And wasn’t there someone walking about overhead in the 
spare room ? Then, in a flash, it dawned upon me. 

“ Mum ! ” I shouted, ‘‘ my brother ! ” ; 

And both my father and mother burst out laughing. ‘ Why—we’d 
forgotten all about him!” she cried. “ Come along and see Freddy!” 

“There ! ” said my father, “‘ what about that for a compliment, eh ? ” 
And he clapped me on the back and sat down again. — 

As I went upstairs with my mother I felt that their forgetfulness did 
compensate not a little for the shut windows, the silence, and the natural 
sameness of my home. ‘ 

B 
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There was a nurse in the spare room, and beyond her was the cot, the 
cot Lena and I had seen in the forbidden cloakroom. I smiled to myself. 
I longed to tell my mother I had seen it before, but I couldn’t, for I felt 
it would embarrass her, though exactly why I thought this I am not sure. 
(I expect it was because we hesitate to accuse those we respect of deception). 
And there, inside the cot, was the tiny, almost bald head of my brother. 
His eyes were closed. He was so small I could hardly believe he was alive. 
I thought of the stork ; I thought of God ; and felt rather angry .. . 

But my brother didn’t interest me in the least ; he looked very much as I 
had thought he would look. That this thing could possibly grow up into a 
man the size of my father seemed to me quite beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility. 

4 ot he a sweet pet!” said my mother, bending over the cot and 
making a silly baby noise over the infant’s head. 

But I had ceased to take any further interest in my brother, when 
suddenly my mother turned to me and said: “ Mike, would you like 
to have supper with us tonight, for a treat ?”’ 

Though I was delighted and immediately took my mother’s arm, yet 
I thought she spoke the words in a curious, unfamiliar, rather solemn 
tone of voice, as though she were half-afraid of something. Her eyes 
didn’t look at me, but over my head, far away, at nothing in the room, 
I thought. Holding her arm, I looked up at her and smiled, but her face 
seemed suddenly very sad to me. It was pale : I noticed for the first time 
lines down either side of her mouth, and when she smiled back at me 
there was no happiness in her face, only that far-away look in her eyes 
and a slight droop of her mouth. Perhaps I did not notice all this at the 
time, but now I can see her face very clearly as she stood looking down 
on me at that moment in her room. Then my mother frightened me. 
Swallowing, as though she were trying to choke back tears, she gripped 
my arm suddenly and said : “‘ Come, Mike, into my room.” 

We went, my mother holding my arm. She closed the door of the 
bedroom behind us. It was a large green room, and though the windows 
were open, there was a chestnut tree immediately outside, shutting 
out much of the air and light. 

“You sit on the sofa, Mike,” my mother said. Her voice frightened 
me afresh. She almost whispered. I had never heard my mother talk like 
this. I sat on the sofa, my hands clasped together between my bare knees, 
my head down, staring blindly at the floor, wondering, Fiche of 
what she might be about to say. Sitting there, in the darkness of the room, 
I thought of all my sins. God saw all things, punishing the Sinful. My 
mother standing there in front of me, had said that. He could see right 
inside my head, God could. So, anxiously, fervently, I sent up a silent 
prayer and thought of all my Sins. Yet what could I have done that my 
mother knew ? 

But she didn’t speak. When she had locked the door she started walking 
up and down the room, slowly. She hesitated sometimes, and stood still, 
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Now she was standing in front of me. I glanced up as far as her waist 
and saw her hands clasped in front of her, her fingers nervously twining 
themselves in and out of each other. Then she moved on and stopped in 
front of the mantelpiece, took a flower out of a vase and put it back 
again. 

I sat on the sofa, scared, my hands hot, trying to think, but my head 
was empty. I dared not speak. I wanted to cry out: “ Mummy what is it? 
What have I done ? ” But I couldn’t. My mouth was dry. The clock ticking 
in the corner seemed to boom out the seconds. ‘‘ Now—now—now—now,” 
it was saying. Yet in that silence it was as if even the suntime of the earth 
Po. held still by the hands of God himself, to Whom nothing was impos- 
sible. 

Then she spoke ; almost in a whisper, standing in front of me, while I 
sat and stared at her ankles. I didn’t see her ankles then, but now I know 
that they were very beautiful and slim, and that on that day she wore 
flesh-coloured stockings in one of which there was a hole above the right 
heel. “‘ Mike,” she said, “ I’ve ...there’s ... I think I ought to tell you... 
we've got ...some bad news...” | 

Her voice faltered, then stopped. There was a silence that I thought 
would never end. Perhaps I hadn’t Sinned after all ? I watched mother 
lift one foot over the other, then place it back again. Then she went on, 
still in a whisper. “ It’s about ... about .. . Lena, Mike ! ” 

My mother spoke our names so loud and suddenly that I jumped 
on the sofa, involuntarily. Then, walking away from me to the mantel, 
she picked a flower from the vase again, and when she spoke her voice 
for the first time resumed its natural tone. 

““'Yes—Lena,”’ she said, “‘ she’s gone away, she . . . she won’t ever 
come back again, Mike ! ” 

The clock went on ticking, but it did not seem so loud now. My mother 
began quickly to undress. For me, the strain of waiting had been such 
that when I knew she had said what she wanted to say and that it was 
nothing to do with my Sins, I felt nothing but a wonderful sense of 
relief. My limbs relaxed. My mother’s words repeated themselves in 
my head. ‘‘ Lena . . . she’s gone away . . . she won’t ever come back 
again.” 

5 sat silent. For fully a minute only an image of Lena as I had last 
seen her passed through my mind. The clock ticked on : it was the tick 
I had always heard : my mother became real : she was undressing : her 
skirt was slipping down from her waist. ‘‘ Lena—she won’t ever come back 
again.” 

* knew ; I knew what she meant ; there seemed to be nothing for me to 
say ; Lena had stopped writing to me : Lena had—died . . . 

I was lying kissing her in the laurels. Hundreds of kisses. I was at 
school. It was an awful nuisance writing. Lena had died ; gone away ; 
she wouldn’t ever come back again . . . There was a small troupe of solemn 
black men, with a coffin on their shoulders, filing in at the gate of the village 
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cemetery. A woman in black was crying into her white handkerchief . . . 
Lena’s mother .. . Lena? 

Hardly knowing that I spoke, in my ordinary tone of voice, I found 
myself asking: “Is she in the cemetery, Mum ?”’ 

I looked at my mother. She was smiling back at me, happily. “ Yes, 
dear,’’ she said, “‘ she’s with God.” 

Lena was with God. God who saw all things. Well, that wasn’t so bad 
for her. He was a big man, with a very kind face, and a beard. He was 
smiling at Lena, as though He loved her. Little children, come unto Me... 
All things bright and .. . creatures great and small . . . He loves themall ... 
And Lena—she was smiling back, a wonderful smile, as though she loved 
Him ; very happy. Lena was with God... | 

hen my mother was sitting on the sofa beside me, almost dressed. 
Her arm was round my shoulders. I put mine round hers. I looked up 
into her face, and she was young again, and smiling. 

“ Now will you go and wash your hands for supper, darling ? ” she said. 
I kissed her cheek. ‘“‘ Yes, Mum,” I said, and I ran off, thinking only 
of food, for I was very hungry and I could smell fish frying .. . 

Nor for a long time did I care, or think, of how people came to life in the 
world, nor what happened to them when they died and left it, for the next 
day but one, at the party after my brother’s christening, I fell in love with 
a girl called Mary—Mary Jameson I think was her full name .. . 
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THE UNMENTIONABLE 


By SIR CHARLES STRACHEY 


RETIRED civil servant, who has held a senior position in 

the great organization at Scotland Yard, is sure to be very 

good company if he has a sense of humour and the gift of 

relating his reminiscences in the right way. I used to know 
such a man. Unfortunately he died a year or two ago without leaving 
any written record of his experiences. 

Let there be no mistake. It is not my intention to make use of this 
fact (for it is a fact) for literary purposes, and to offer to the public a 
series of stories based upon my recollection of things which came, as 
it were, to the surface in the course of a friendly acquaintanceship 
extending over many years. My memory is not to be trusted, and I could 
not, if I would, supplement it by invention. There is, however, one 
of his stories—told me not long before he died—which I have tried 
to set down on paper as far as possible in his own words, and without 
any attempt at literary embellishment—of which, indeed, I must declare 
myself to be quite incapable. 

My reason is, that it seems to be a very curious little by-path of London 
history which is worth saving from oblivion. Further, I have to admit 
that such efforts as I have made to obtain corroboration from persons 
who were living at the time (and who, one would suppose, must certainly 
have heard of the very peculiar incidents involved) have met with complete 
failure. In fact, I sometimes wonder whether my old friend may not 
conceivably have invented the whole affair; yet, to anyone who knew 
him, such a solution is almost incredible. I have some hope, therefore, 
that the story, if published, may find a few readers to whom it will not 
be new, and who will be prepared to testify to its authenticity. 

We had been talking of that curious exhibition of folly which had 
been given to the public, not long before, by some well-meaning gentlemen 
who, having somehow convinced themselves that of the two sides of a 

avement one is safer to walk upon than the other, obtained permission 
there was some mystery about this) to sprinkle the flagstones of London 
with thousands of stencil-printed inscriptions, commanding foot passengers 
to KEEP TO THE LEFT. Englishmen will not stand this sort of thing, 
and Englishwomen still less, so nobody paid the slightest attention to 
the peremptorily worded directions. The paint was well laid on, but it 
gradually faded, was never renewed, and the incident is already nearly 
forgotten. 

“Yes,” said my friend, ‘‘ it reminds me of the Unmentionable Nuisance 
of eighteen seventy-three.” 

“«'That’s too far off for me,” I said, ‘“‘ I never heard of it.” 

“You don’t say so. And yet—I’m not surprised. We used to call 
it The Unmentionable for short. It’s a long time ago, and it wasn’t very 
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suitable, you see, for public discussion. Besides, the papers were far 
more squeamish in those days, and their readers also. And it didn’t last 
long—but I can tell you, it was pretty lively while it lasted.” 

Here is the story, including an occasional interruption from myself 
when some point seemed to need explanation. 


It was at the end of June, 1873. I was very young then, and in a very 
subordinate position. Like most old men, I remember what happened in 
my youthful years very much better than quite recent events. Cambridge 
had won the boat race in record time—it was the first year that sliding 
seats were used. Doncaster had won the Derby. Mr. Gladstone had decided 
to be Chancellor of the Exchequer as well as Prime Minister, and every- 
body was saying that no one man could properly take on two such jobs. 
That eminent windbag, Mr. John Bright, was out of politics for the 
moment—ill, I think. The season was in full swing. Patti at Covent 
Garden, and Trebelli-Bettini at Drury Lane—yes, there was Opera at 
Drury Lane in those days, and stalls cost ten and six . . . but the sensation 
of the year was the visit of the Shah of Persia, with an enormous suite, 
to London. Whether it was his big moustaches, his reputation as a lady- 
killer, or the emerald in his hat, I can’t say, but for some reason or other 
he took the popular fancy more than any foreign potentate I’ve ever 
had to do with. There were songs about him, and a ridiculous catch- 
word or “ stock’ question, Have you seen the Shah? which everybody 
said a propos of nothing, like the more modern “ now we shan’t be long,” 
or “‘ what ho!’ Wherever he went, the crowds were enormous, and one 
way and another, the police had plenty to do. Yes, it was a lively time— 
and on the top of all came The Unmentionable. 

The first man who noticed it was a journalist, a young fellow employed 
on The Standard, an old established Conservative paper which vanished 
a good many years ago, and which seemed to us then as permanent a 
fixture in London as—well, say Temple Bar! His name was Tufton 
Sykes, and he afterwards joined the staff of the Sporting Times under old 
““ Master ” John Corlett. I came to know him pretty well about that time, 
and he often talked to me of that eventful morning : but I have lost sight — 
of him for some years past. As far as I know, he is still alive, although 
it is said that to be a really conscientious member of the old Pink ’Un 
crowd was hardly compatible with longevity. Well, young Mr. Sykes 
lived in Chelsea, and he was on his way home from Fleet Street at about 
five-thirty a.m. after seeing the paper through the press—or whatever the 
expression is. He had come by the new Underground Railway—devilish 
smoky it was—to Sloane Square, and was walking westwards along 
King’s Road. It was broad daylight ; not a sign of life in the long silent 


ES 
1 I have succeeded in tracing Mr. Sykes, but I am sorry to say that he died in 1917 at 
Scarborough from heart-failure during an air-raid. He was well-known to readers of the 
Sporting Times as ‘‘'The Tuft,” and I am informed that he once created some sensation in 
literary circles by referring to the Encyclopedia Brittannica as “‘ that racy little manual.” 
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street, and the pavements (now at last I approach the subject) were rapidly 
drying after a slight shower. 

Mr. Sykes was rather sleepy, and was plodding mechanically along 
when, just as he reached Royal Avenue, he thought he saw—no, he actually 
saw—something on the pavement before him that made him halt “ with 


_a jerk,” he used to say. The cause of this abrupt stoppage was a Word. 


Just one little word, a perfectly dreadful word, one of those words which 


t 


do not find their way into literature, but which the exuberant spirits of 


naughty boys impel them to scribble on walls when no one is looking. 


But this was no scribble. The dreadful word was neatly printed in capital 


letters some two inches long and in a curiously brilliant colour—a sort 


of reddish orange—that made it quite startlingly legible. It was insistent ; 
it captured the eye ; it could not possibly be overlooked. When Sykes had 


satisfied himself, by repeatedly shutting and opening his eyes, that it was 
not an optical illusion, he suddenly burst out laughing. You may perhaps 
ask why? 3 


A discussion of the reason for the laughter of Mr. Tufton Sykes on 
being confronted with a perfectly dreadful word imprinted on a Chelsea 
pavement would lead me too far away from this little story. It would require 


an essay to itself. I have devoted some thought to the subject, and I assure 
you that it is well worth consideration. The boisterous welcome given to a 


risqué tale, the universal appeal of that kind of conversation which Sir 
Robert Walpole used to encourage at his table “‘ because all can join in it,” 
these we can understand. But that a single word should have such an 
upsetting effect upon the gravity of Mr. Sykes, and that he should be 
(as turned out to be the case) only the first of a succession of persons 
with whom the sight of The Unmentionable was quickly followed by an 
explosion of merriment hardly to be controlled—here is a phenomenon, 
a symptom of something deeply embedded in the primeval mud of the 
mind of man. I never thought Shakespeare’s One touch of Nature makes 
the whole world kin a very profound remark. He assumes that one’s “ kin ” 
are always friendly or sympathetic, but many of the people whom I most 
cordially detest are my blood-relations. Nobody ever bored me so much 
as my father, except, perhaps, my mother. Now, if Shakespeare had 
written, One touch—that is, a single word—of impropriety makes the whole 
world grin, he would have announced that mysterious truth so constantly 
illustrated by The Unmentionable. But I digress. 

Still shaken by fits of quite unreasonable mirth, Mr. Sykes planted 
the toe of his boot firmly on the first letter of the word, and with a kind 
of screwing motion, tested the durability of the inscription. The paint, or 
whatever the colouring material was, seemed to be very well laid on, as it 
was totally unaffected by the experiment. There were no other means at 
hand wherewith to attempt obliteration, so he walked on, still chuckling 
to himself, and reflecting that, after all, it was the business of the police, 
or the borough authorities, to remove manifestations of this kind from 
the public highway. And then he noticed some little way ahead on the 
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same side of the street, a person in a curious stooping attitude, with his 
back to the advancing Sykes. As the latter approached, the man stood up 
and turned round. He was a policeman, and he came immediately (as it 
were) to attention, standing rather stiffly in the middle of the pavement. 
When Sykes drew near, it struck him that there was something a little 
constrained in the constable’s pose. His face, too, seemed abnormally 
red, and he appeared to be controlling, with difficulty, some pent-up 
emotion. 

“Good morning,” said Sykes cheerfully, pausing for an instant, 
and then, thinking it was his duty to call attention to the embarrassing 
phenomenon which he had just observed, he added, “by the way, 
constable, have you seen the — ? ” 

“The Shah?” interrupted the policeman explosively. “ Yes, sir, 
I have ; and if you’ll allow me to say so, you might be getting along home ~ 
and not stay here chaffing me. I’m on duty.” 

“‘T beg your pardon,” replied Sykes deferentially, “‘ I meant no chaff. 
I was not thinking of the Shah. I intended to ask whether you had happened 
to notice something—something—well, something decidedly peculiar on 
the pavement close to Royal Avenue.” 

“What?” said the policeman loudly. ‘On the pavement ? Decidedly 
peculiar ? Oh Lord ! Something in this style perhaps, sir, eh ? ” He took 
a step to one side, revealing what had been hitherto concealed. One of 
his feet had covered another example of the dreadful word, precisely 
similar in all respects to the specimen observed by Sykes two hundred 
yards or so eastwards. Sykes nodded. 

I broke in here with the observation that if the word was covered by one 
of his feet, it must have been a very short word. 

—Yes, or the policeman must have had a very large boot. Policemen ~ 
often have. If you expect me to tell you what the word was, you’ll be 
disappointed. As a matter of fact, the great majority of unmentionable 
words are short. You’ve surely noticed that ? For instance, there’s — ” 

“Stop, stop!” I hurriedly interposed, “I will not allow you to pollute 

my ears with a catalogue of unmentionable words. Besides, to mention 
an unmentionable word is to make the human reason totter on its throne. 
Logically, such a feat is as impossible as killing an immortal, or stopping 
an irresistible force. Please get on with your story.” 
—Well, the thing positively blazed at them from the pavement. Its shame- 
lessness seemed somehow to increase in the presence of two persons, 
one of whom was an official representative of law and order. Sykes laughed 
again ; and the policeman, after a vain effort to appear serious, exploded 
in a violent guffaw, for which he hastened to apologise. The ‘‘ one touch ” 
had acted in the usual way, and if I were now to tell you the word, it 
would act again. 

“It must have been done within the last half-hour or so,” said the 
policeman, “‘ since I came along here on my beat. I couldn’t have missed 
it. Not likely. It’s true that the pavements were wetter then .. . And you 
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say there’s another of them over there . . . and it’s clear that it’ll be a 

rare job to rub them out. And, oh Lord ! there may be more of them— 

lots more ! I’ll just go round to the cab-rank and see if I can raise a bucket 

of water and a scrubbing brush.” He moved off, and Tufton Sykes 

accompanied him, scenting possible material for a discreetly worded 

record in his newspaper. The cab-rank (in those days there were stand- 
| pipes at most of them, and buckets for giving water to the horses) was not 
far off ; but before they reached it they came upon a third specimen of 
the dreadful little word, exactly similar to the others. 

Two cabmen at the rank, awaiting the chance of an early morning 
call, entered into the spirit of the adventure with every sign of the most 
robust enjoyment. They brought buckets of water and scrubbing brushes 

(for cleaning cabs) and fairly roared with laughter as they used them. 

The inscriptions disappeared when wetted ; but as soon as the water 

began to dry, the strange flame-colour gradually revived, and the scrubbing 
brushes seemed to have no effect upon it. During these operations, 
_ however, one of the cabmen made a curious discovery. Having knelt 
_ down in order to give a close scrutiny to the pigment (suitable word !) 
_ he was observed to approach his nose to the flag-stone and to give several 
loud sniffs. Then, raising his head, he ejaculated in astonishment, ‘‘ Blow 
_ me if it don’t smell like kippers ! ” 

In turn, each of those present knelt, as though participating in some 
_ obscene cult, and verified this assertion. Most decidedly, The Unmention- 
able (like Caliban) smelt of fish, though there was some difference of 
opinion as to the nature of that fish—whether kipper, bloater, stale 
sardine, or possibly cod-liver-oil. The policeman duly recorded the 
_ phenomenon in his note-book. 

By this time, foot passengers were fairly numerous, and many of them— 
choking with laughter—reported that for at least half a mile westward 
the pavement on the south side of King’s Road exhibited an eruption 

of the unmentionable word at intervals of about three hundred yards. 
_Eastwards its presence was reported in Sloane Square and possibly 
further. Prompt action was evidently called for, but what was to be done ? 
_A second policeman arrived, and after a consultation and further futile 
attempts to obliterate the words by scrubbing, went off to report the 
_ matter at the local head-quarters, and to suggest the sprinkling of sand 
as at least a temporary palliative, pending the adoption of some easily 
applied and radical cure. Tufton Sykes walked away homewards, and 
does not re-appear in my story. The poor fellow was still wondering how 
to give publicity in the demure columns of The Standard to this choice 
bit of news. It seemed to have the makings of a “ Scoop,” but how on 
earth was the thing to be handled ? As for a picture, it would have been 
out of the question. But in those days there were no pictures in the daily 
papers to save journalists the trouble of writing. 
Nor were there any telephones, so that several hours had passed before 
Scotland Yard was fully informed of the nature and extent of the outrage 
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that had been perpetrated in the night, or in the early hours of that fine 
summer day. It was found, when full reports had been received, that 
there had been two distinct outbreaks of the nuisance, apparently 
simultaneous. One in Chelsea, extending to Eaton Square, and the other 
south of Oxford Street and east of Regent Street, including Soho. 
These “raids” were distinguishable by the fact that the unmentionable 
word was different in each. In other respects—the almost dazzling orange- 
red of the colour, the fishy smell, and the remarkably indelible quality 
of the paint—the phenomena were identical. 

Measures to grapple with the situation were hastily improvised, but 
the police were heavily handicapped by the wide extent of the infected 
areas and the wholly unprecedented nature of the problem with which 
they were confronted. Immediate action was clearly essential if London 
pavements were to be purged of a grossness insupportable to all persons 
of refined sensibility. A council summoned at Scotland Yard decided to 
employ tar. 

A host of carts and wheelbarrows, equipped with barrels and buckets 
of tar, and attended by a large force of men with brushes (drawn from 
the same class as those who clear away the snow from our streets in winter) 
was mobilised with wonderful rapidity, and by midday all the odious 
inscriptions—estimated at a total of over one thousand—had been replaced 
by as many heavy black smears, and the districts concerned smelt like 
Yarmouth beach when the luggers are under repair. The remedy had its 
drawbacks, for at that date women’s skirts touched the ground, and 
nothing is so obnoxious to a woman’s skirt as tar. Indeed, some delicately 
nurtured ladies, who saw the unmentionable words for the first time in 
their lives and were totally ignorant of their meaning, were heard to say 
that they preferred the disease to the remedy, and their gentlemen friends 
found it by no means easy, without going into explanatory details incom- 
patible with modesty, to justify the feverish activity of the men with the 
tar brushes. 

It was also difficult, if not impossible, to explain their continual hilarity. 
As in the case of everybody else brought suddenly face to face with The 
Unmentionable, the mysterious law I have already spoken of subjected 
them, overwhelmed them, so that as the brigades or gangs moved from 
place to place on their missions of disinfection, a certain atmosphere of 
rowdy jocularity moved with them—somewhat restrained at first, but 
becoming by degrees more and more uncontrolled—in spite of the fact 
that they were state-appointed auxiliaries, occupied in the discharge of 
an onerous duty. Street after street in the devastated districts echoed with 
ribald guffaws. “ S’welp me crumpets,” a member of one of the sanitary 
gangs was heard to ejaculate on completing his work, ‘I never larfed so 
much in me life since my old wumman swallered a tumbler-full of 
methylated by mistake for gin. We fair shook down the tiles | ” | 

Certainly within the memory of man no such contagious jollity had 
pervaded the London streets, and it was this phenomenon that caused a 
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well-known sociologist to put forward the theory that the merriment of 
“ Merry England ” only ceased when public manifestations of impropriety 
were suppressed by the Puritans. 

After this day’s work, the police, as you may suppose, were in terror 
lest the outrages should be repeated on the morrow. The tar-brigades 
were assembled in the small hours—or rather the tar-and-sand brigades, 
as it had been decided that in future every lick of the tar-brush should 
be followed by a shovel full of sand, so as to avoid the defilement of 
feminine skirts as well as feminine delicacy. There was, however, no 
recrudescence next day, nor the day after. Scotland Yard breathed more 
freely, but the experienced officers of the Force were agreed in thinking 


-it most unlikely that so elaborate and so successful an attack should not 


be repeated. 

On the third day, their apprehensions were justified. It rained hard 
in the night and in the forenoon, and it was not until about one o’clock 
that the pavements began to dry. Then, as they dried, The Unmentionable 
flashed out in all its crudity of colour and blatancy of obscenity. This time 
two other districts were victimised ; the highly respectable regions of 
South Kensington and Kensington Gore, and all the fashionable quarter 
of Mayfair between Bond Street and Park Lane. The dreadful little words 


were different from those employed on the first day, two new but equally 


immodest ones having been selected by the mysterious malefactors for 
their shameless misuse of our flag-stones. There was also an isolated and 
very remarkable example in Westminster, the site of which had evidently 
been selected with specially venomous intent. Plumb in the centre of 
the top doorstep of No. 10 Downing Street, the official residence of 
Mr. Gladstone himself, appeared specimens of all four varieties of The 
Unmentionable. And in this case, the policeman on duty was a witness 
to what was now perceived to be an established characteristic of the 


scourge. As the wet gray stone of the threshhold gradually dried and 


whitened in the warm rays of the summer sun, the constable fancied he 


saw something there—something vaguely pinkish—something that had 


not been there before. He looked hard at it, and as he looked, behold ! 


Before his astonished gaze, the gray dampness slowly rolled away, and 
there, on the almost sacred lintel of Britain’s Prime Minister, shone 
forth in orange-vermilion, like some baleful portent, the quadruple 


insignia of The Unmentionable ! i 

With commendable presence of mind, he flung his oil-skin cape over 
the Horror, and ran across the street to consult the sentry. Yes, at that 
date there was always a sentry on duty at the Downing Street entrance of 
the Foreign Office quadrangle, just opposite No. 10. But this appeal for 
military assistance was of no avail. The sentry—a beefy individual, with 
an aspect almost painfully unsuggestive of asceticism—having ascertained 
precisely what were the words which appeared to be impudently seeking 
admission to the vocabulary of England’s greatest master of verbiage, 
first murmured them gently to himself, then exploded with laughter, 
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and finally refused to quit his box, affirming that Queen’s Regulations 
included no provision for dealing with the situation that had arisen. 
The necessity for immediate action was indeed urgent. At any moment 
Mr. Gladstone might emerge from the door. Or, (Heaven forbid), Mrs. 
Gladstone. Or a Distinguished Personage might arrive and desire admit- 
tance. Impossible to leave the cape on the ground, and equally impossible 
to remove it. By the greatest good fortune, one of the numerous depots, 
or stores of the tar-and-sand brigade was actually located in the Foreign 
Office quadrangle, as a convenient centre for possible operations in that 
neighbourhood. In less than three minutes, a torrent of black sticky stuff 
had been slopped over Mr. Gladstone’s doorstep, followed by many 
copious shovels-ful of sand. The situation was saved, and the harassed 
policeman breathed freely again and resumed his position. 

Ten minutes later, the whole of the Cabinet arrived to attend a meeting, 
and not one of these distinguished persons noticed anything abnormal 
in the demeanour of the rather rubicund constable who stood there at 
the salute, nor in the appearance of Mr. Gladstone’s threshhold. Only 
one of them had—at that time—heard anything about The Unmentionable, 
and that was the Home Secretary, Mr. Austin Bruce, who became a 
few weeks later Lord Aberdare. He had received the reports of the first 
day of the campaign (as it may well be called) and, in accordance with 
the traditional attitude of British statesmen when confronted with a 
novel situation, had paid to them no attention whatever. It was, of course, 
too early in this, the second day, for any further reports to have been 
received and examined at Headquarters. 

No better method of defence had been devised than that of the tar-and- 
sand. As for detecting the culprits, the defilers of our pavements, the police 
—our sole defence—were helpless. It required very little detective skill 
to discover that the odious imprints were made during or immediately 
after rain, and as they remained totally invisible until the stone had dried, 
the guilty persons had ample time to escape unnoticed, provided that 
the implement used for their purpose was of such an unobtrusive nature 
as not to attract attention. It was suggested that it might be concealed 
in some kind of ingeniously constructed walking-stick or umbrella. Another 
theory—shocking to all men of chivalrous instincts—was, that as women’s 
skirts might easily be used to hide the process of applying the letters to 
the pavements, women, or perhaps men in women’s dress, were probably 
the evil-doers. Hundreds of foot passengers, male and female, were 
watched and followed by the police, uniformed or in plain clothes, as 
soon as rain began to fall. The results were mil. That new and insidious 
form of attack had London at its mercy, and in this respect it bore some 
resemblance to the air-raids of the Great War many years later, and might 
be described as an “ earth raid ” as its horror came from below instead 
of from above. In both cases the methods employed by the enemy were — 
extremely simple and abominally efficacious. | 

When the second day’s reports had been received, the Home Secretary _ 

| 
| 
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did another thing highly characteristic of British statesmanship ; he 


appointed a Committee to consider the situation in all its bearings, and, 
_ in view of the urgency of the matter, to report with the greatest possible 


celerity. The Committee was composed of one Conservative and one 
Liberal Member of Parliament, a Professor of Chemistry (whose function 


_ was to examine the composition of the mysterious substance in which the 


words were printed) and the managing member of a great Firm of manu- 
facturers of dye-stuffs. I should explain that the presence of Members 
of Parliament was due to the fact that rumours were already flying about, 
attributing the outrages to the machinations of Mr. Disraeli and the Tory 
party, prepared to stick at nothing if they could in any way bring Mr. 
Gladstone and his Cabinet into trouble. The Committee met with com- 
mendable promptitude, and I believe that the sight of those respectable 
and for the most part grey-bearded gentlemen, closely scrutinising a 
specimen paving stone specially detached for their examination, and 
displaying the four words of The Unmentionable in all their strident 
indelicacy, was so comic even to the participants themselves, that it was 
with difficulty that they could do anything but roll about in their chairs 
vainly attempting to stifle their laughter. I may say at once, that their 
report (by special permission a verbal one) was received a week after the 
necessity for taking any measures had ceased to exist. Exquisitely thin 
sections of the “‘ paint ”’ were skilfully cut and examined under the micro- 
scope, and also subjected to searching tests by chemical analysis, but 
the secret of the composition remained a mystery, and, although an 
obliterating solution was discovered, the Committee hesitated to recommend 
its adoption. They estimated that its manufacture on the large scale 
necessitated by the extent of the plague would have involved an 
expenditure of about two thousand pounds a day. 

Fortunately, as it turned out, there was only one more outbreak to deal 
with. The perpetrators of the nuisance, with wicked cunning, allowed 
nearly a fortnight of showery weather to pass unutilised for their malevolent 
purposes, thus again engendering a feeling of optimism and false security 
in the minds of the harassed police. Then the blow fell. There was no 
novelty in the manifestations, no addition to the four words which 
constituted the vocabulary of The Unmentionable. But this final attack 
differed from its predecessors in that the words, instead of being segregated 
in pairs within separate districts, were mixed up indiscriminately without 
any obvious boundaries to their noxious activity. On this occasion 
a certain political bias did seem to be revealed. The private houses of 
Ministers, as well as their offices, were selected for attack. The aspect 
of Downing Street was deplorable ; it taxed all the resources of the 
scavengers’ art. Scotland Yard itself was very heavily plastered with the 
unprintable but nevertheless clearly printed off-scourings of our language. 
The offensive (a very good word in this connection) was largely concen- 
trated on Westminster, and three hundred specimens of The Unmentionable 
were counted in Whitehall alone. Some improvement in the methods of 
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defence (not suggested by the Committee) was effected this day by the 
substitution of a very quickly drying white paint for the tar-and-sand, 
but confronted with the problems of prevention and detection, the 
authorities were as helpless as ever, although hundreds of suggestions 
were received at Scotland Yard and duly considered. At this stage (which, 
of course, nobody knew to be the final one) two facts were noted ; first, 
the pavements of the City were always pure of the plague, which had been 
confined entirely to districts under the control of the Metropolitan Police. 
Secondly, by what seemed a sort of decency in the midst of indecency, 
the nuisance had never encroached on the immediate neighbourhood 
of any Church or of any Royal residence. Had it been otherwise, would 
Queen Victoria have commanded Sir Henry Ponsonby, or John Brown, 
to bring her the Four Words with an explanatory statement ? Would 
she have retained her gravity, or would she too have responded to the 
Touch of Nature ? Idle speculations, and she was, as a matter of fact, 
at Windsor. Nevertheless, an account of Her Majesty’s reactions to 
the impact of The Unmentionable might have given additional piquancy 
to your cousin Lytton’s book. . 
I heard on good authority that on this third, and as it proved last 
day, when the Press was becoming uncontrollable? and the Metropolitan 
Police were showing ominous signs of restiveness, if not of insubordination, 
the matter was brought before the Cabinet. What passed at this remarkable 
council, is of course, unrecorded, but I believe that the Home Secretary 
made a feeble effort towards bowdlerising his report by substituting 
letters of the alphabet—A, B, C, D—for the Four Words, and that his 
squeamishness was swept aside by the robust common sense of Mr. 
Gladstone ; besides, the actual words were certainly familiar to all the 
Ministers present. My informant assured me that even at this Assembly 
of Britain’s staidest statesmen—they invariably wore frock-coats until 
it was time to dress for dinner—the proceedings were not conducted with 
absolute decorum until the Prime Minister, with great self-command 
and tact, lifted the subject to a higher plane by pointing out to his less 
classically educated colleagues the resemblance between the mystery 
of The Unmentionable and that of the mutilation of the Hermz at Athens 
on the 22nd of May, 415 B.C., which, he reminded them, had never been 
explained, although strong suspicion had been directed against Alcibiades. 
After a short digression on the pedantry of Grote in calling him 
“* Alkibiades,” the Right Hon. Gentleman said that in the modern case 
there was not even an Alcibiades to suspect, for in spite of the absurd 


2] have made some researches, though not very extended ones, in the files of the 
newspapers of the period. Curiously enough, the only reference that I have found to 
The Unmentionable is in Punch for August 16th, 1873. That there should be in that 
number an article entitled The Plague of the Pavements seems to be beyond the possibility 
of coincidence. I admit that I find it difficult to discover in the article itself anything 
bearing on the subject of this story, although I have done my best to read between the 
lines. Ostensibly it refers to perambulators. 
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rumours that had reached him, he was certain that not even the most 
violent partisan (and party feeling ran very high in those days) could 
really believe Mr. Disraeli capable of walking about with a portable 
printing-press and planting obscenities on the London pavements. 

It is quite possible that Mr. Gladstone may have said something of 
the kind, and if so, he was certainly right about Mr. Disraeli. Why, 
politicians don’t even do such things nowadays (do they ?) although 
public manners have by all accounts sadly deteriorated. Still less likely 
was it to have happened in the stately seventies. 

On the following day, Scotland Yard received a letter, in neatly hand- 
printed capitals, stating briefly that the phenomenon known as The 
~Unmentionable Nuisance had ceased, and would not be seen again. This 
letter, by an odd coincidence, was signed ‘ Alcibiades and Partner.” 
It was one among a hundred received that day on the same subject, and 
the only reason why the Authorities were inclined to think that it might 
not be a hoax was, that beneath the signature was a smear of orange-red, 
the accursed colour of The Unmentionable, and undoubtedly emitting 
the same odious fish-like smell. They hardly dared to hope ; but as day 
after day passed and the plague did not return, optimism increased. 
After some weeks it was universal, and many sighs of relief were heaved. 
After some months, the whole unsavoury affair had passed into the back- 
ground of London’s daily jumble of light and shade, and after a year, 
or two years at most, it had begun to be forgotten. 

The narrator paused, and seemed to be expecting me to say something. 

“ Was that letter really the last of it ? Were there no later developments 
—no clue to the perpetrators or their methods ? ” 

—Only this. It must have been quite three years later that Scotland 
Yard received a parcel and a second letter, also in capitals and also signed 
“ Alcibiades and Partner.” The parcel contained a small bottle of sticky, 
orange-red fluid and also a boot, in the heavy sole of which was contrived 
an ingenious but very simple apparatus on the principle of those self- 
inking metal or rubber stamps, with revolving letters or figures, which 
are used in many offices. Until a cord, passing into the inside of the boot 
was pulled, a flat plain surface, flush with the sole, was presented to the 
ground. When the cord was pulled, this surface was replaced by its reverse, 
bearing one of the Four Words, which had previously been pressed against 
a spongy pad imbued with the colouring matter contained in the bottle. 
The letter, which was very brief, contained some such words as these : 


The cord passes over a pulley in the heel, up the back of the boot and 
into the right hand trouser pocket. We have had our revenge for what 
happened in Leicester Square, and also given Old Gladbags and Co., a 
bit of a jar. Farewell now for evermore. 


The theory of the Police, based on the signature, the mention of an 
incident in Leicester Square, and a certain youthful impudence (as well 
as deplorably bad taste) in referring to Britain’s Venerated Premier as 
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“‘ Old Gladbags,”’ was that the writers were Oxford or Cambridge under- 
graduates who had been roughly handled by the Metropolitan Police in 
Leicester Square on some such occasion as Boat-race night, and the fact 
that the City Police were left unmolested could thus be explained. The 
culprits were never traced, and I do not know the origin of the rumour 
that one of them became (and still is) a Bishop. No, I will not tell you his 
name. 

This letter may possibly have been preserved in the archives of Scotland 
Yard, but its curious enclosures—the boot and the bottle (the only tangible 
evidence of the truth of my story) no longer exist. When the great transfer 
of the Metropolitan Police headquarters to Norman Shaw’s building on 
the Embankment took place, the incident of The Unmentionable was already 
ancient history ; the boot and its mechanism were mouldy and rusty after 
years of repose in some remote pigeon-hole, and not worth removing to 
the Police Museum in the new building. As for the bottle, its contents 
had entirely evaporated, but I was informed by one who had examined it, 
that (like the frying pan in Box and Cox) it was still “‘ powerfully impreg- 
nated with the odour of red herrings.” 
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NAPOLEON'S MARSHALS AS 
ARTISTS 


By A. G. MACDONELL 


F ever in the last few hundred years there was a corporate body of 

tough eggs, it was the Marshalate of the First Emperor Napoleon. 

There were twenty-six Marshals, and each and all of them were ready 

for anything, from ruling a kingdom to leading a cavalry charge, from 
doing a swindle in trading-licences to inventing a hand-mill, from 
fighting sword-in-hand in the front line to governing a province. 

But these men, who so strangely made history, who rode backwards 
and forwards across Europe for twenty years, who fought in a hundred 
terrible battles, were not entirely without sensibility. Some of them were 
artists in colour as well as in siege-warfare ; some were art-connoisseurs ; 
some were superb orators ; almost all had some touch of poetry about them 
that lifted them out of the rut of the ordinary Napoleonic general ; almost 
all of them had a love of beauty in some form or other, whether it was 
Davout’s love of orderliness and organization and symmetry, or Ney’s 
passion for glory, or Murat’s worship of bright colours. 

Consider, for example, the case of Soult, Wellington’s great opponent 
in all that confused fighting in the Pyrenees in 1813. In the old days of 
the Republic and the Consulate, Soult only twice appears as a patron 
of the arts and both occasions took place in the camp at Boulogne in 1803. 
Firstly, he censored a ‘‘ Vaudeville ”’ written by a French private soldier 
for performance at the Corps Theatre. Soult’s grounds for censoring 
the manuscript was that it contained the part of a cowardly French soldier, 
and French soldiers were never cowards. And secondly he spent a lot of 
time on the construction of a gigantic monument, with bas reliefs in 
bronze at the base, commemorating the future glories of the French Army 
(the troops in his Corps were enthusiastic about building it until they 
discovered too late that their pay was being docked to pay for it.) But it 
was not until Soult reached the Spanish Peninsular that his passion 
for the arts was able to get full scope. As Viceroy of Andalusia, he 
discovered that the fanatically religious peasantry would rise in arms 
if one of the holy vessels in a church was stolen, but had no particular 
objection to selling pictures. Murillo quickly became Soult’s fancy, 
and he was skilful enough to export a considerable number of them to 
his castle, Soultberg, in the valley of the Tarn, before the final débacle 
took place. King Joseph, always incompetent, stole a lot of pictures from 
Madrid, but neglected to export them, and Wellington re-captured the 
whole lot at Vittoria. Soult was cleverer. His favourite pictures in after- 
life were an Ascension of the Virgin by Raphael, which cost him, as he 
often used to explain, the lives of two monks (they had been condemned 

Cc * 
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to be hanged for espionage, and had been bought off by the citizenry with 
the picture), and a Conception of the Virgin by Murillo. He kept the 
latter covered with a double curtain of serge and green silk which was 
only drawn in the presence either of the Marshal or of the curator of the 
Louvre. It was sold after his death for five hundred and sixty three thousand 
francs. Soult was also very proud of a Reliquary which contained a lock 
of hair of the Cid which had been brought from his tomb in Burgos. 
But though Soult was an ardent collector, he greatly disliked having to 
pay too much for a work of art, and he was much disgusted in the 1820’s 
when an art dealer offered him one of the bronze bas reliefs from the 
famous column of the Grande Armée at Boulogne. Soult bought it, 
grumbling that he had paid for it once already, and it was placed on the 
tomb at St. Amans-la-Bastide which he was designing for himself. 

Then there was Brune, whose sole distinction to military fame was that 
he defeated the miserable Duke of York in 1799 in Flanders. Before the 
Revolution, Brune had determined to be a man of letters, and his first 
essay was a description of a travel in north-eastern France. After the 
Revolution broke out, he found it difficult to persuade anyone to publish 
his writings, and so he set up a printing press of his own, and published 
not only his own immortal works, but also a newspaper called Le Magazin 
Historique ou Fournal Général. It was his literary versatility that in the end 
landed him in the army. For he compiled a pamphlet on military affairs 
for the entertainment of his bosom friend, Danton. Danton was suitably 
impressed, but Mademoiselle Gerfault, a delightful actress from the 
Palais Royal, who happened to be present at the time, remarked sneeringly 
that Brune would be a general when wars were fought with quills. Brune, 
in a rage, persuaded Danton to make him first a major, and then within 
a year general. His passion for impromptu verse-writing led him to com- 
pose and recite at Padua during the campaign of Italy in 1797, a verse 
of which the following is a rough translation :* 


Against one two hundred rise, 

Assail and smite him till he dies ; 

Yet blood, say they, we spare to spill ; 
And patriots we account them still ! 


Urged by martial ardour on, 

In the wave their victim’s thrown 
Their fanatic joy to fill ! 

Yet these men are patriots still ! 


It was a dismal prophecy, for Brune was torn to pieces by the mob at 
Avignon in 1815, thus fulfilling a lot of fanatic joy. 

The literary talents of Augereau, once a guttersnipe, a guardsman of 
Prussia, a fencing-master, a dancing-master, and a traveller in watches, 
lay rather in the direction of proclamations, and the following is a very 


* Not by me. 
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fair sample of his powerful style. It is a proclamation addressed to the 
populace of Gerona, a Spanish town which ought by all the rules of war 
to have surrendered but kept on refusing to do so : 


Unhappy inhabitants—wretched victims immolated to the caprice and madness 
of ambitious men greedy for your blood—return to your senses, open your eyes, 
consider the ills which surround you! With what tranquility do your leaders 
look upon the graves crammed with your corpses! Are you not horror-struck 
at these cannibals, whose mirth bursts out in the midst of the human hecatomb, 
and who yet dare lift their gory hands in prayer towards the throne of a God of 
Peace ? They call themselves the apostles of Jesus Christ ! Tremble, cruel and 
infamous men ! The God who judges the actions of mortals is slow to condemn, 
but his vengeance is terrible ... I warn you for the last time, inhabitants of Gerona, 
reflect while you still may ! If you force me to throw aside my usual mildness, 
your ruin is inevitable. I shall be the first to groan at it, but the laws of war impose 


on me the dire necessity . . . I am severe but just. Unhappy Gerona! If thy 
defenders persist in their obstinacy, thou shalt perish in blood and flame. 
(Signed) AUGEREAU.* 


But although rhetoric was his strong point, the Marshal-Duke of 
Castiglione had a very pretty taste for jewels. In the campaign of Italy 
in 1796, it was a proverb in the army that Augereau’s loot wagons were 
as numerous as his ammunition wagons. His early experience as a traveller 
in watches had given him excellent judgment in the smaller trophies of war. 

Masséna, on the other hand, was a lover of beauty in a different direction. 
He was a dark, inscrutable, silent Italian, formerly a cabin-boy and a 
smuggler, and the two passions of his life were women and money. His 
adoration of the beauty of women surpassed everything in his life. When 
he held the gates of Genoa in 1800, waiting for the First Consul to come 
down over the Alps with the Army of Reserve, he wore, day and night, 
a ribbon which Madame de Récamier had given him. And when he went on 
his last campaign to drive the leopards of England into the sea at Lisbon, 
he took with him an entrancing lady disguised in the uniform of a captain 
of dragoons. The final quarrel between Ney and Masséna began in front 
of the Ridge at Busaco when Masséna preferred to dally with his little 
dragoon-lady rather than listen to the urgent reports of Ney’s Aide-de- 
camp. 

Ney, the red-headed son of a barrel-cooper in Saarlouis, was at heart 
a poet. His one ambition in life was the achievement of military glory, 
and in 1803, in the camps of the Army of the Coasts of the Ocean at 
Montreuil, he drew up an extraordinary document on the subject of 
military conduct. In this there are two singular paragraphs. One shows 
Ney’s passionate belief in the essential goodness of the French character: 


Our soldiers ought to be instructed about the cause of each war. It is only when 
aggression is legitimate that one can expect prodigies of valour. An unjust war 
is,utterly repugnant to the French character. 


* Sir C. W. C. Oman. 
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The second paragraph illuminates Ney’s whole theory of life. It gives 
an outline of how the evening of a victory ought to be spent. The 
victorious regiments should be paraded on the battlefield in the soft 
quietness after the tempest, each near the scene of its glory, with the 
regimental bands playing, and the generals inspecting and congratu- 
lating ; then there should be a feu de jote, five cartridges per man and 
five rounds per gun, before the glorious victors retired to bivouac. This 
queer notion of a sort of militarised Te Deum, a sacramental worship 
of Victory and Glory is the key to Ney’s character. He had no belief in 
God or Money or Ambition or Politics or anything except Military Glory. 

It was Ney also, who, at the same period, bought for thirty thousand 
francs the invention of the bogus balloon-maker. The plausible inventor 
spotted at once that Ney’s innate poetry would make him the easiest 
gull. Poor Ney ! An American called Smoot has discovered that he was 
not really shot in the Luxemburg Gardens on December 8th, 1815, 
but that he escaped and disappeared, and re-emerged as a school-teacher 
in Brownsville in South Carolina. From South Carolina he moved to 
North Carolina and taught in the school at Mocksville. He was by this 
time a fine scholar and could speak fluently, English, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. While residing in Mocksville, Marshal Ney, Prince of the Mos- 
kowa, Duke of Elchingen, Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honour, 
Chevalier of St. Louis, found time, apparently, in the intervals of his 
school-teaching, to contribute a great deal of poetry to journals such 
as the Western Carolinian, the Pee Dee Gazette and the Charlotte 
Chronicle. The following are specimens of his skill as a poet, as alleged 
by Mr. Smoot : 

CUPID 

Cupid is a changeling 
Requiring much art, 
To keep him from mangling 
The chords of the heart. 

In an album : 
Is there a female heart who can 
Duly estimate the man— 
Not by music’s dulcet tone, 
But by moral worth alone ? 


And it appears from Mr. Smoot that the Marshal who led the terrific 
charges up the slopes of St. Jean, and who was seen through the smoke 
by an English officer madly beating an English gun with his sword, sub- 
sequently described the scene thus : 


WATERLOO AND ITS MONUMENTS. 


Hosts burning to commence the fray, 
With gleaming steel in long array, 
And riders fierce and fiery steeds 
Rush furiously to desperate deeds. 
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Tremendously the dreadful strife 
Divides the slender ties of life ; 

A pang, a momentary throe— 

Brief harbingers of joy or woe— 
Plunge man at arms and chiefs of pride 
Into the sanguinary tide 

That sweeps o’er ruin’s steep cascade 
To realms of light or Pluto’s shade. 
Battalions retrogade—advance 

Fresh columns close—the chargers prance— 
Squadrons aloof in skirmish join, 

Or flank the long, disordered line, 

As when two gladiators stand 

With watchful eye and ready band, 

A faltering step, averted eye, 

Dooms one antagonist to die. 

The only recorded instance on which the real Michel Ney spoke in poetry 
was at the Defile of Rippach in 1813, when he looked down at the dead 
body of Marshal Bessiéres, and observed gloomily, “‘ C’est une belle 
mort. C’est notre sort.” 

Bessiéres started life as a hair-dresser, but whether or not he created 
any wonderful coiffure, any superlative waves, or any new coup-de-vent, 
is not recorded. 

Joachim Murat, son of an innkeeper in Gascony, Grand-Duke of 
Berg, King of Naples, Grand Admiral of France, and Commander of 
the Reserve Cavalry of the Grand Army, had two outstanding talents. 
He could lead personally a hundred squadrons of cavalry at the full 
gallop against the enemy, and he could design a pretty uniform. When- 
ever Murat had nothing else to do, he sat down and designed himself 
a new outfit. His favourite ingredients were ostrich feathers and heron 
plume aigrettes, gold braid, gold lace, pale yellow leather boots, gold 
spurs, and leopard-skin saddle-cloths ; add to these a unique collection 
of hats, a lot of astrakhan fur, and a slender gold cane with a diamond 
top, and you have a tolerable picture of the King of Naples riding into 
action. He once caused a mutiny among his staff by designing for them a 
special uniform in the colours of the Grand-Duchy of Berg, a tasteful 
symphony of gold, amaranth and white. The only uniform at which 
he appears to have hesitated was that of the Grand Admiral, for he enlisted 
the services of the famous painter, David, to design it for him. 

The rough old pre-Revolution rankers, who were made Marshals 
simply in order to provide a connecting link between the old régime 
and the new, had no literary or artistic tastes. Kellermann, Sérurier, 
Jourdan, Pérignon, and Moncey were soldiers and nothing else, while 
old Lefébvre was so entranced by a presentation of Voltaire’s Death of 
Caesar at Headquarters on the Rhine in 1798, that he insisted upon 
the author being sent for and congratulated on writing such a master- 
piece for the special occasion of his, Lefébvre’s, visit to the theatre. 
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The genius of Bernadotte lay in oratory. He was always ready to let 
loose a great flood of Gascon rhetoric in order to conceal the fact that 
he was thinking nothing at all, or else that he was thinking something 
highly important which had to be concealed. On the one occasion when 
he was Minister of War to the Republic, he hardly stopped for one 
moment issuing pamphlets, orders of the day, and instructions, and in 
making fiery speeches and in sending long and totally impractical 
strategical plans to Masséna who was at that time commanding in 
Switzerland. This is the sort of thing that Bernadotte used to declaim 
in his fiery moments. Wg 

When it was suggested to him that it would be well to conciliate the 
Tsar of Russia, he shouted with a deplorable lack of diplomatic tact : 


What matters the mad fury of that tyrant of the north ? The French Republic. 
defies and despises his threats. The time will soon come when that tiger in human 
shape will himself be attacked in the heart of his dominions. All classes of his 
subjects are weary of his yoke. His extravagant schemes are known to the French 
people, and his race will soon be run. 


It need hardly be added that, after this, conciliation was off. 

Marshal Victor had one artistic accomplishment. In his later years 
he was extremely anxious that no one should know that he possessed it. 
He greatly preferred to be thought a complete Philistine, than to be a 
reputed master of the art of playing the drum. For, many years before, 
Victor had been the drummer-boy of a regiment of artillery. 

The good-natured Mortier had no accomplishments whatsoever 
unless you count a perfect knowledge of the English language, and an 
exceptional skill in snuffing candles after dinner with pistol bullets. 

Marshal Macdonald, on the other hand, was a connoisseur rather in 
the style of Soult. When he commanded in Rome in 1799, he made a 
very large collection of works of art which he acquired in any way that 
came handy, but he again, like Joseph and unlike Soult, made no arrange- 
ments for getting away with his stuff, and when he was ordered north 
in a great haste to tackle Suvorov, the terrible Russian, he had to leave 
his collection behind. It was a poor consolation for the severe hammering 
which Suvorov gave him at the Trebbia to hear that all his Etruscan 
vases, his frescoes from Pompeii, his statuettes from Herculaneum, and 
above all, the gem of his collection, the apple of his eye, a colossal sculp- 
tured basket of dessert-fruit, each fruit carved in a different marble, 
had been utterly and irretrievably lost. After this artistic set-back, Marshal 
Macdonald seems to have given up the pursuit of the beautiful, for we 
find that when he went to Spain to command in Catalonia, he hardly 
robbed a single house or looted a single church. 

Suchet was by instinct a Town-Planner, and he had the good fortune 
to be presented by Marshal Lannes with an unexampled opportunity 
of being at once Sir Reginald Blomfield, the Commissoner of Crown 
Lands, Mr. Walter Elliot, Messrs. Pinchin Johnson and John Nash, 
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all rolled into one. For Marshal Lannes in 1809 had decided that the 
most economical way of capturing the town of Saragossa was to blow it 
up house by house. This he did, for Marshal Lannes was a thorough man, 
and Suchet was called in as Governor after Lannes had departed. Suchet 
quickly pacified the inhabitants, defeated the Spanish armies, re-organized 
the government of Aragon, and then set to work to town-plan a new 
Saragossa. He might have used the words of a modern poet and said : 


A whole new beautiful Saragossa lies 
In my very inventive brain. 

He said, ‘‘ It is a job I must not shirk 
But work like a Turk, 

And raise a kirk, 

Wherever an ancient kirk did lurk, 
Before Marshal Lannes began.” 


Suchet laid out squares, made boulevards, erected fountains, built 
public offices, gardens, schools, hospitals, and a new bull-ring, and paid 
for it all with real money. In later life it is recorded of him that he used 
to give musical parties in Paris, and was greatly distressed at the perpetual 
chattering while the music was being played. But the Marshal who had 
subdued the fierce guerilla fighters of Aragon was no match for the fashion- 
able ladies who came to his parties. 

Marshal Marmont was at heart an amateur architect. He was never 
so happy as when he was designing something, whether it was a viaduct 
or a monument, a triple line of fortifications or a newer type of gun- 
carriage. Wherever he went he built something. In his later military career, 
he sometimes found himself confronted by fortresses of exceptional 
ingenuity and strength and recognised after a while that he was attacking 
his own creations which had fallen into other hands. In Dalmatia, after 
building a whole new series of wonderful roads where there had not been 
roads before (the Venetians held Dalmatia from the sea), he gazed with the 
enthralled rapture of the real artist at one of his most brilliant improvisations 

and cried suddenly from the heart, ““‘The Romans never made anything 

_ more beautiful.” It was Marmont, by the way, who made an ethnological 

_ discovery of extraordinary interest. He was walking one day in Fiume with 

_ his Chief-of-Staff, when the latter suddenly exclaimed that a group of 
men at a street-corner were talking Languedocian. (The Chief-of-Staff 
was from Languedoc). Delighted at meeting compatriots, the two French- 

men approached the group and found to their astonishment that they 
were talking a particularly unintelligible form of Slavic. This happened 
on three separate occasions, and Marmont, with his passion for exact 

_ knowledge, pursued the matter further and discovered that the Roman 
Legion which had for several hundred years garrisoned Fiume had been 
recruited at Narbonne. 

But by far the most intellectual and artistic of all the Marshals was 
Gouvion St. Cyr. His father, who was first a butcher and then a tanner, 
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was ambitious for his son to become a civil engineer. Young Gouvion 
began his studies at Metz, and continued them at Toul, and supported 
himself by giving lessons in drawing, an art for which he had shown 
some aptitude. But he soon grew tired of engineering, and at the age of 
eighteen he ran away from home, and went to Rome to study art. He spent 
two years in Rome, but in after life could never be induced to speak of 
his experiences there or his work, though he would freely talk of the 
monuments in Rome, and how intensely they had affected him. Returning 
to Paris in 1884, he worked in the studio of the painter Brenet for a while, 
and then decided to become an actor. Baptiste, the famous actor at the 
Théatre de la Cité, gave him a part in Robert, Chief of the Brigands, 
but although he had a fine figure and a beautiful voice, he was too shy 
to make a success on the stage, and soon went back to the studios. As a 
soldier, he first came into active clash with the corrupt Republican 
Government in 1798. At the time, he was commander of the French 
army in Rome, and at a dance he saw that the wives of certain officials 
‘were wearing some remarkable diamonds. With the trained eye of an 
artist and his experience of Rome sixteen years before, he recognized 
at once that the diamonds had been torn with their setting out of the 
famous Monstrance of the Doria family. He instantly ordered their return 
to the Dorias, and the Directory never forgave him. St. Cyr’s brilliance 
as a general was somewhat marred by his extraordinary habit of retiring 
to his headquarters the moment he had won a victory and locking himself 
into a cellar and playing the violin for hours. He even took his violin 
with him on the Russian campaign of 1812, and enjoyed an exceptionally 
long and happy evening of solitary music after winning the battle of 
Polotsk. The Owl, as his men called him, could turn his talents to any- 
thing, but his cold, aloof personality made many enemies. In 1813, a 
short time before the battle of Dresden, he met his old theatrical friends, 
Talma and Baptiste, at Napoleon’s court, and ostentatiously cut them 
in order to show the difference between a strolling player and a Marshal 
of the Empire. 

They were unquestionably tough-eggs, this weird medley of men 
who galloped backwards and forwards across Europe for twenty years, 
but, considering that they were almost entirely self-educated, their record 
of artistic and literary achievement is not unpraiseworthy. 
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THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


T had long been apparent to anyone who listens to ordinary dinner 
table conversation that Mr. Churchill’s eagerly-awaited life of his 
famous ancestor, John Duke of Marlborough,* must be, when it 
appeared, a “‘ book of the year.”’ It was known that he had new facts, 
a new point of view, and a new fine freedom of language. The only question 
was whether it would be the book of last year, this year, or next year. 
The choice has fallen upon 1933, and the handsome, purple first volume, 
with its gilt-edged pages, its bold type, and its sumptuous gallery of 
illustrations, now lies before us, asking confidently for a verdict. 

There can be no question about it, of course. Here is an outstanding 
book. It is written by one of the few living Englishmen who can write 
in the grand manner of Marlborough’s own time. It is based upon months 
—perhaps years—of untiring research; upon new material now first 
brought to light, and upon old material now first shown in true pers- 
pective. It rewrites history, defies Macaulay, and confidently asserts a 
new view of the character and career of one of England’s greatest soldiers. 
It is provocative, impressive, inspiring, to a degree to which one had 
almost forgotten that historical biography could attain. It has given 
Mr. Winston Churchill a new and solid claim upon the gratitude not 
_ only of his fellow countrymen but of all educated Europe. 

But since it is essentially history and the true object of history is to 
make new facts grow where no facts, or only falsehoods, grew before, 
let us begin with a brief survey of Mr. Churchill’s achievements in the 
cold realm of fact. There are no terminological inexactitudes here ; 
he is a severe stickler for the truth, with the courage and impartiality 
to face it boldly and state it clearly. Admittedly he appears in the character 
of counsel for the defence, but he uses his evidence, so far as I can judge, 
with such scrupulous honesty that even the ruthless vigour of his language 
should call down no rebuke from the Bench. (In any case it would take 
a brave judge to interrupt him : “ the court is attentive,”’ he observes with 
cool complacency, “‘ and I shall not be denied audience ’’). _ 

He freely confesses that not quite all the new facts are his own discoveries. 
The case for the defence has, at any rate, been sketchily suggested in 
Paget’s little-known work. Many years ago, Mr. Churchill tells us, he 
was lunching with the late Lord Rosebery at The Durdans and had to 
confess to his host that the only reason why he had never undertaken a 
life of his great ancestor was that he could not face Macaulay’s story of 
the betrayal of the Brest expedition. Whereupon : 


* Marlborough : his Life and Times. By the Rt. Hon. Winston S, Churchill. Vol. I. 
Harrap. 25s. 
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The aged and crippled statesman arose from the luncheon table, and, with great 
difficulty but sure knowledge, made his way along the passages of the Durdans 
to the exact nook in his capacious working library where Paget’s Examen reposed. 
“There,” he said, taking down this unknown, out-of-print masterpiece, “is the 
answer to Macaulay.” 


But Mr. Churchill was not satisfied with that. As he says, Paget only 
proved that Marlborough’s alleged letter betraying to the Jacobite Court 
the Brest Expedition, could only have been written after he knew that 
it had been betrayed already and could do no harm. Wolseley, another 
of Marlborough’s defenders, takes much the same line. But Mr. Churchill 
concludes boldly that no such letter was ever written ; that the existing | 
document upon which historians have relied is a fabrication ; and that all 
the Jacobite records preserved in the Scots Jesuit College in Paris 
constitute ‘‘ one of the greatest frauds of history,” being nothing better 
than reports from Jacobite spies and secret service agents who, since they 
were paid by results, competed in the discovery of mares’ nests and forged 
correspondence. Like Mr. Churchill, we must “ await with meekness every 
correction or contradiction which the multiplicate knowledge of students 
and critics will supply ” on this point. But he certainly seems to prove 
his case. 

The Whigs had invented the absurd warming-pan story about the birth 
of James the Old Pretender, and the long succession of false evidence, 
known as the Popish Plot, which conveniently removed a large number 
of their opponents on the scaffold. It would have been wonderful if the 
Tories had not retorted in kind. Mr. Churchill’s frontal attack upon 
these Jacobite records, which every previous historian has taken more 
or less seriously, will have to be gravely considered by the professors ; 
for if Mr. Churchill is right, the history of this period loses much of its 
spice, and if he is wrong he must immediately be corrected, since, as he 
says himself, he has a wide public. 

But his new discoveries crop up in almost every chapter. As early 
as page 22 he is showing that a misprint in Hutchins’ History of Dorset, 
published in 1774, is responsible for the idea, accepted by a long succession 
of later historians, that John Churchill’s Cavalier father, Sir Winston 
Churchill, was specially obnoxious to the victorious Roundheads, since 
they fined him the large sum, for those days, of £4,446. The figure 
should have read £446. On page 27 he disposes of the mystery which has 
hitherto surrounded the date of John Churchill’s birth by printing the 
entry from the parish register in facsimile. On page 57 he quotes a docu- 
ment in the Record Office which seems never to have been used before. 
And so on. Everywhere he sheds some new light on the story, quite apart 
from questions of controversy. 

But the showing-up of Lord Macaulay is undoubtedly the most 
remarkable documentary achievement in the book. That it should have 
been accomplished by a writer who obviously owes much to the Whig 
historian in point of literary style, and agrees, in general, with his politics, 
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only adds to its piquancy. Macaulay never made any secret of his contempt 
for the “ ponderous fox-hunters ” who, in his distorted picture of the 
times, made up the entire Tory Party, nor his admiration for the clever 
young Whig exquisites whose morals would undoubtedly have disgusted 
him if he had met them in the flesh. He made only one exception. Marl- 
borough, the general of the Glorious Revolution, the friend of Godolphin, 
was but a“ villain of genius,” and the only time the Tories were ever right 
was when they concluded the Treaty of Utrecht which gave away nearly 
everything that Marlborough’s generalship had won. He has a famous 
passage on this subject which must have instilled into many a modern 
schoolboy his first doubts about Lord Macaulay’s good faith. 

In fact he approached a fact not as a fact but as something which he 
might use to support a preconceived theory. And having cast Marlborough 
for a villain’s part, he did not hesitate to dig up any indecencies or for- 
gotten slanders, and, as Mr. Churchill says, ‘‘ incorporated them in his 
stately pages and sent them rolling round the world.” But the much 
more unsavoury stories told by the authors of these same slanders 
against Macaulay’s hero, William III, are ignored or dismissed with 
blistering scorn! As Mr. Churchill shrewdly remarks it would have 
been difficult for Marlborough or anyone else, during this testing period 
in history, to have betrayed their political parties more cynically than 
Macaulay, in writing the history of the times, betrayed the cause of 
truth. A stout and perhaps a final nail seems to have been knocked into 
the coffin of the Whig theory of eighteenth century history. Says 
Mr. Churchill : 


- It is beyond our hopes to overtake Lord Macaulay. The grandeur and sweep 
of his story telling style carries him swiftly along, and with every generation he 
enters new fields. We can only hope that Truth will follow swiftly enough to fasten 
the label “‘ Liar ” to his genteel coat-tails. 
And, having said that, he wonders, humorously, what his friend, Professor 
Trevelyan, who has helped him so much in writing this book, will think 
of it. In fact it was high time that someone commanding a public as large 
and as reverently disposed as Professor Trevelyan’s should use plain 
English about Lord Macaulay’s methods. 

Yet to abuse your opponent’s attorney, is not to dispose of his case, 
and no one understands that better than Mr. Churchill. In spite of all 
he has said it remains true that John Churchill, at Salisbury in 1688, 
betrayed his old master and benefactor, his sister’s lover, the last of the 
Stuart Kings, to whom he owed nearly everything, and went over to the 
winning side. It remains true that, after Dutch William’s usurpation, 
he continued to correspond with the exiled Jacobites—lest perchance 
they might return. It is even true that, having deserted Lady Castlemaine 
for Sarah Jennings, he came within measurable distance of deserting 
Sarah (whom he really loved) when his parents pointed out the financial 
and social disadvantages of the match. It is still possible to argue that 
he was a perfectly loyal man just so long as he felt it safe to be so. 
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Perhaps no more or less could be said for any of the politicians, or 
“ political generals’, of those troublous times. Mr. Churchill argues 
that James II and: William III were merely rival party leaders : 

Those who write with crude censure of the shame of deserting James for William 
or William for James seem to forget that William and James were not ends in 
themselves . . . In those days as in these men were by character true or false ; 
but unswerving fidelity to a particular king was no test of their virtue or baseness. 


In fact John Churchill, when he led his army over to William’s side 
at Salisbury, was merely executing the familiar modern manceuvre of 
“‘ crossing the floor of the House.” 

I do not see and I never have seen—though I pretend to no authority— 
that Churchill’s conduct in deserting the Stuart cause and his honest 
pig-headed, Catholic King, was any worse than that of the other Whig 
Lords who had managed to retain James’s favour. The only difference 
is that he chose the last, decisive moment, when the opposing armies 
were in the field. The incident in his career which seems to need most 
explaining is his acceptance of subsidies from Lady Castlemaine in 
return for playing the lover and betraying his King. If it is true that 
Charles II, having caught young Churchill in his mistress’s bedroom, 
dismissed him with the contemptuous comment, “I forgive you be- 
cause you do it to get your bread,” the thrust was well deserved. And 
the hard-headed prudence of immediately purchasing an annuity with 
the Castlemaine money is somehow even harder to forgive. “ There 
is no virtue,’ remarks Mr. Churchill airily, “so universally unpopular 
as frugality.”’ But this side of his hero’s character is difficult to defend. 
The best that can be said is that he was as honest as he was careful in 
money matters and amassed a great fortune without taking bribes. 

I have said nothing about military history, and there is little of it in 
this volume—excepting a brief but brilliant description of the kind of 
fortifications in use in Marlborough’s time. Sedgemoor is shortly de- 
scribed, and there seemed to me to be some slight disagreement between 
the description in the text and the sketch map. The next volume will 
cover the famous campaign in Europe, under Queen Anne, and there 
we may expect to find Mr. Churchill’s great gifts as a military his- 
torian displayed at their best. I shall look forward to something 
approaching the fire and veracity and vivid colour of his wonderful 
account of Omdurman. In this present volume he is concerned rather 
with an unhappy, half-starved youth in the home of a broken Cavalier, 
a hectic young manhood at the King’s Court, a few stumbling campaigns 
on hee now on en French side, now on the Dutch, an un- 
promising introduction into English politics. All these things 
affected Churchill’s character a later life. caumeaes 

At was unavoidable that this first volume should be rather heavily loaded 
with argument—rather lacking in what we call the human touch : for it 
is in the field of controversy that Mr. Churchill has his new contribution 
to make, and it would have been the worst kind of error to cut his 
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argument short for the sake of human touches. Moreover, he is dealing here 
with the younger Marlborough, not the victorious general—with that cool, 
reticent young careerist, in whose character not his stoutest defender 
could claim that human qualities held a leading place. It is difficult, 
whatever your party, to write very warmly about that tall handsome soldier, 
who presents to posterity the same bland, inscrutable exterior which often 
puzzled the critics of his own time. “ Silly! Silly!” he would exclaim 
when any impulsive or ill-considered action was recommended to him. 
It was one of his favourite expressions, Mr. Churchill says (Marlborough 
gives him few opportunities for such pleasant asides) and it seems to explain 
why so little that he said is remembered, and why any truthful account of 
. the earlier half of his career must seem a little arid, especially to a genera- 
tion which is becoming accustomed to an almost exaggerated frankness 
of self-analysis in the memoirs of its own great men. 

The point to emphasise is the wide sweep of Mr. Churchill’s brush, 
the generous glow of his canvas. He is determined, not only to make 
allowances for those with whom he disagrees (his own opinions he cannot 
conceal) but even to understand their attitude. He says almost everything 
that can be said in defence of the Treaty of Dover, and nearly—but not 
quite—prevents himself from describing the religious clauses as a “ plot.” 
He explains, with sweet reasonableness, how the Dutch got into the 
Medway. And he shows that James, in all his schemes for the advance- 
ment of Roman Catholicism, desired only to see “ the blessed hands of 
the Mother of God laid upon a tormented world.”’ Macaulay could never 
have written that ! 
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THE FARMER’S YEAR“ 


By CLARE LEIGHTON 


NOVEMBER—PLOUGHING 


OLD of autumn fades from the earth and the picture this month 

is one of a chromatic scale of greys. The darkness of late dawn 

blends into the day without changing its key ; the day as 

harmoniously merges again into the darkness of early night. 
But during these short hours snatched from the greed of night much must 
be done. The fields, tired after their labour of harvest, are allowed no rest, 
They must be ripped by the plough, that the frosts of winter may break 
and crumble the clods. Over the countryside, silhouetted darkly against 
large, grey, windy skies, tramp the eternal figures of ploughman and 
team. They fret the long sweeping lines of field and hill, stirring within 
us a strong feeling of poetry and romance. For of all work on the land, 
ploughing is perhaps the most eternal and fills us always with the same 
rush of emotion ; whether it be on the little fields of India where the peasant 
guides the identical dwarf instrument of wood that his prehistoric sires 
used, or the team-drawn iron plough that gently turns the sod of the rolling 
English downland, or the Gargantuan tractor that devours the acres of 
the American earth, all impress us with the sense of the right values in life. 

Now the lanes are full of carts that carry the farmyard litter to the fields. 
The land is dotted with these dark piles of ‘‘ muck ” that are to be spread 
over the earth, to feed it, before the plough shall turn it. The autumn 
mists hang heavy on the earth, submerging everything in a thick sea 
of white ; above this inundation the tree-tops stand out, stark and black. 
The warmth from the farmyard litter rises in steam and blends with 
this white sea. Voices of men call across the mist, and dark shapes move 
over the fields, levelling the brown piles of manure. From the gate comes a 
clumping, stamping sound of horses’ feet, mingled with the clank of brasses 
on collars and harness and the low grunts of the ploughman’s horse-talk. 

Ploughing is beginning. 

Shaft-straight in the mist lies the first furrow of turned earth, a brown 
line stretched tight across the length of the field. The land is heavy and 
“loving,” and clings to the ploughman’s boots as he lifts each foot from 
the ground ; it clogs the hoofs of the four horses as they strain up the slope 
of the field against the weight of the earth ; it hinders the plough itself. 

The mist lifts, and now we can see the ploughman with his team and 
the ploughboy with his brass-studded whip. Dampness still stands on 
the ploughman’s moustache in shining wet drops ; but the drying air is 
cold and the breath comes from the horses like fog. The chocolate- 
coloured sods, sharp-edged because they have been but recently ploughed, 


i 
*From The Farmer’s Year: A Calendar of English Husbandry, Written and Engraved 
by Clare Leighton, to be published by Collins on Nov. 6th, at ros. 6d. ee 
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glisten as though they had been polished. Over the field, shrill crying 
lapwings stagger and tumble ; flocks of gleaming rooks follow the plough. 

Firmly the ploughman holds the handles of his plough, taking care 
not to press too much or too little on them, lest the depth of his furrows 
should vary ; keenly he keeps his eye on the end of the furrow, that his 
line may be straight. And turning his team and his plough at the field’s 
edge, he must make the right curve lest it be too sharp and he get pitched 
into the ditch, or too wide and he miss the next furrow. 

For ploughing is as hard as all the things that look so simple. 

The horses toss their manes and nod their thick muscled necks as 
they walk. Their bodies gleam and shake as the weight is thrown first 
on one leg, then on another. The breeze stirs their bushy tails and blows 
the hair of their shaggy feet. Very stately and noble do they look in the 
large, ever changing design of their grouping. The ploughman grunts and 
talks to them in a strange tongue, but the horses understand this lan- 
guage and obey. Last season the ploughman hurt his foot and a stranger 
drove the team : but when he reached the field’s edge the horses would 
not turn. He did not know their speech. 

Brown creeps over the field as the ploughed land widens. From time to 
time the horses disturb a covey of partridges in the stubble. The birds 
rise in the air with a whirring of wings like the noise made in winding up a 
toy. 

In strange contrast to the jet black of the following rooks, white sea-gulls 
dip around the horses ; they have flown far inland from the distant sea 
and bring with them a salty smell and tidings of rain and storm. 

The mist now has entirely vanished and the sky is large and filled with 
scurrying wind-blown clouds. From the distance comes the sound of a 
huntsman’s horn and the baying of hounds ; for hunting is in full cry 
and frightened panting foxes search for holes in the earth away from dogs 
and men. 

Along the roads the hedges are being cleared and bonfires of burning 
refuse dot the roadside. Old men with hooks and leather gloves slash 
at the berried briar and bramble, trimming and destroying the undergrowth 
layering the main branches of the hedgerows. 

In the woods on the hilltops there is shaking and trembling among the 
trees ; for the woodmen are throwing beech trees. Ropes and axes and double 
saws work at the destruction of the proud, lofty trunks, gashing the smooth 
grey skin, without respect for age and dignity. With a shiver and an upward 
leap the huge bodies tumble, crushing saplings and undergrowth beneath 
their weight as they fall. The heavy crashing boom descends to the village 
below the hill. 

_ Not very far off, in the deepest shade of the woods, a “ chair-bodger ” 
sits in his primitive straw-covered hut, turning last year’s felled beech 
trees into chair legs. ‘Throughout the months he sits at his hand-made 
lathe, among a sea of shavings ; and without his hut the stacked piles of 
naked white chair legs grow bigger and bigger. Soon he will remove 
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himself and his hut and his lathe to another part of the woods, and leaves 
will cover his place. 

The huntsmen, too, invade the woods. Squawks of pheasants tear the 
air as sharp shots are heard. But the thick undergrowth is kind to the birds, 
and crimson and gold of late bramble leaf protect the gorgeous colouring 
of the cock pheasant. 

And all the while the team is at plough. Brown spreads over the curving 
fields that creep up to the slopes of the hills. The dark figures of man and 
horse appear and disappear on the skyline as the land rises and dips. 
Always they move heavily and slowly, and always they seem to be a part 
of the earth they tread. 

The short day closes. On the common the gipsies huddle into their 
caravans for the night. The poacher slinks off unobserved to the woods. 
In the village, lights appear in cottage windows, and, as the cottagers 
draw their curtains for the evening, they hear the sound of the team 
going home down the lane after plough. Four tired horses stumble 
along ; on one of them sits a nodding ploughman, on another sits the plough 
boy ; the horses move with weighty tread and disappear into the dusk 
at the turn of the lane. 


Woodcut by CLARE LEIGHTON 
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DECEMBER—THE FAT STOCK MARKET : 


HAOS this morning is upon all the little farms for miles around, 

for it is the day of the Annual Fat Stock Show. Farmers are 

abroad in the starlight, fixing chains and traces to their 

carts, or finally inspecting their animals. The women are up 
and about in the dark, drawing in the laces of creaking stays, buttoning 
tight gowns and soaping shiny faces. From all these farms there rises 
a chorus of noise into the sky ; cows moo, sheep bleat, cocks, hens and 
geese indulge in rowdy fluster as they are caught and put into crates. 
Over it all, like a veil, hangs the ceaseless drip of the rain. 

For days past, the minds of the farmers and their wives have been 
fixed on the Annual Fat Stock Show ; for it is the last triumphant event 
of the year, the consummation of months of labour. These have been 
days of deliberation, for on the farmer’s decision depends his luck in 
the future. Should he sell Claribel ? She is one of his best milkers ; 
but he would get a good price for her. And that sow in farrow ? What 
should he do ? It is a worrying moment. 

Upstairs in the bedroom, Mrs. Plum dabs her eyes as she dresses. 
For Tom has said he must sell Daisy—Daisy, whom she had nursed 
through calving and the pneumonia and who would toss her pretty 
head and shake her dappled flanks and run across the meadow to you 
when you called her. Mrs. Plum struggles with her tears and tries to 
fix her mind on the bright side of things ; there’s that dress length she 
is going to get herself, and the stuff for the new curtains in the parlour. 
But be brave as she may, visions of Daisy obtrude themselves, and it is a 
red-eyed Mrs. Plum who drives to market by her husband’s side. 

As the late dawn of winter lightens, most of the preparations are 
completed. The pigs are bundled into netted-over carts, the crates of 
ducks and geese are packed into vans. Already, an hour or two before 
dawn, the shepherd has started his long wet trudge to the market-town 
with his sheep. Quick-stepping pony carts on the road pass heavy-uddered 
cows painfully sauntering along unmilked ; for it is by the bulk of their 
udders and their yield of milk that they will sell. 

All the roads and little lanes converging to the market town echo to 
the cloppeting of animals’ feet, and the fringed branches of elm trees 
drip heavily upon the hats of the farmers and the umbrellas of their 
square-bosomed wives, as they sit tight and upright in trotting pony traps. 
_ Now the little town prepares to receive this inpouring. Since dawn 
it, too, has been busy. Cattle drovers have erected hurdles in the wide 
market place ; the stalls have arrived, and under shelter of canvas awnings 
hang rows of stockings and men’s neckties, winter undergarments and 
children’s toys. The pedlars loiter about the open market square. The 
seller of hair tonic polishes his best phrases. In the “ Rising Sun ” 
the dinner is already in the ovens. 
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One by one the conveyances arrive: large motor vans, netted-over 
milk floats, high dog carts, dilapidated motor cars ; each carries its store 
of victims. Bleats and squeals, screams and moans fill the air now of the 
market town as the animals’ terror overcomes them. Fright sends them 
rushing blindly over the market square. Small boys with sticks beat 
back terrified pigs. A calf escapes into a baker’s shop. Just as a flock of 
sheep is being successfully steered into the right pens there is an uproar ; 
Farmer Clew’s bull has broken loose. The women splash through the 
puddles to the shelter of the shops ; the men wave their ash sticks in the 
air. But the bull is caught, and soon the little town grows quieter as the 
pens are filled with frightened-eyed animals. 

And now the farmers make the round of the pens, poking with their 
sticks at the bodies of the animals. As the morning goes on, the crowd 
thickens, and among it can be seen the oddest creatures imaginable, 
with their old black coats greened by the sun of a score of summers. 
Here we see the strangest neckwear and headgear, the most obsolete 
forms of headdressing. Old men with beards encircling their faces from 
ear round to ear, and big check capes, sit for hours on end upon the hurdles 
resting their horny hands on their sticks and gossiping about the animals. 
Old George Gibbings is eighty and has not missed the weekly market 
for sixty years. 

But to-day is not the ordinary weekly market. It is the summit of 
the year. A hush creeps over the crowds as the judges are seen to move 
among the pens, poking this pig’s back, feeling that sheep’s rain-sodden 
wool or trying the udders of a cow. There is an indrawing of breath as 
the red rosette is pinned to the pen of the prize pig. 

The hush is broken by the ringing of the auctioneer’s handbell. There 
is a rush to follow him, and a clump of bidders surrounds him. High 
up on a wooden box he stands, as his hammer decides the destiny of 
each animal. The clump moves with him from pen to pen and settles 
round the pinnacled auctioneer. | 

The selling is over. Velvet-eyed calves have been doomed to separation 
from their mothers, the shadow of the slaughter-house is thrown already 
upon the large pink pigs. 

The landlord of the “ Rising Sun ” stands in the shelter of his doorway. 
It is now his moment. Already groups of farmers splash their way across 
the puddled cobbles to the inn, and soon the beer will flow, and knives 
and forks will join with loud talking and laughter, to make of the ‘“‘ Rising 
Sun ” a pandemonium of noise. 

And the farmer’s wives? They meet for their dinner in a teashop, 
gossiping and joking as loudly as their husbands. For life is bright to 
them, too. Has not the pig been well sold ? And have not the cows brought 
in more than had been expected ? Lumbered with their parcels of woollen 
stockings and cough mixture, currants for the Christmas pudding and 
stuff for the parlour curtains, they gurgle over their tea and ham. But 
Mrs. Plum is still red-eyed and sad. Daisy has been sold. “ Tom would 
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do it,” she murmurs to herself. “‘ He would do it. But I know he’ll rue 
it. He’ll miss her sore.” 

The winter sun is breaking through the rain clouds and showing 
yellow and low in the West. The farmers look at their watches. The 
carriers have baited their horses, and are receiving bundlesome old 
bodies with parcels, flushed from the day’s excitement and eager to 
get the best seats. The rain has stopped, but the dripping umbrellas 
make pools on the floor of the carriers’ vans. Several of the stalls have 
lit their flares, and the vendors of patent medicines are flinging them- 
selves into a final eloquence as they see the homeward look in people’s 
eyes. Far up the street comes the tinny blast of a trumpet playing a 
Christmas carol. The shops now are lighting up. Long twisty rivers 
of yellow are reflected across the wet market square. Ponies are 
harnessed to dog carts. Wives and bundles are collected, and as the 
sun sets in a pale streak on the horizon, the market place empties. 

Along the lanes, splashing through the puddles, go the vans and the 
pony carts, the milk floats and the dilapidated motor cars. Out into the 
quietness and darkness they vanish, radiating from the centre of the 
market town to the four corners of the neighbouring country. Soon 
the sounds are gathered into the shelter of isolated, remote farm houses 
and the roads have peace. 

Mrs. Plum sits beside her Tom. She snivels. Tom looks round. 
** Martha, if tha’ can’t keep that noise to tha’ self,” he mutters, “ As if 
I didn’t get a good price for Daisy.’ But Tom’s own mouth quivers. 

All the following week the butchers’ shops are gay with the rosetted 
bodies of animals. But they are silent now. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. VOGEN 


(To the Editor of Tue LONDON MERCURY) 


IR,—I have written to Mr. Vogen, whose letter appeared in your October number, but 

every effort I have made to address him has failed. Will you please tell me where I can 
reach him? It seems probable that his letter, containing as it did certain vagaries which 
may have been his style, or your usual typographical errors, was not correctly reproduced. 
—Yours, etc. : 
L. T. M. LAWRENCE | 
Ferring, Sussex. 


18th October. 


[This is not the first time we have received a letter, to say nothing of mss., in which the 
text, signature and address were not altogether legible. A number of people have enquired 
about Mr. Vogen’s address —Ed. L.M.]. 


JONKINESIA 


(To the Editor of 'THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—I was very interested in the extremely able “ Translations ” from the Jonkinese 

of Professor R. de la P. Renton-Smith and his native collaborator Lyakiki Yohoho, 
in your September issue. My father, who was for more than 46 years an active Missionary 
among the Tonkinese, Jonkinese and even the Chimpanzese, would often recite to us at 
bedtime as we (that is myself and my little brother) lay in our nursery-hut on the banks of 
the Yang-tse-kiang, his own renderings of the beautiful and really important Native poems 
which he had heard during his travels. I have always had the jerky lilt of his words in my 
head ever since ; and my pleasure at recognising that same unmistakable rhythm in these 
“Translations ” and realising from that, that what my Father used to recite to us, was 
undeniably great poetry, pregnant with vital meaning, I leave to you to imagine —Yours, etc., 


: CLaRA FARAWAY 
South Mimms, 


October 2nd, 1933. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


R. ROBINSON JEFFERS is a poet with a considerable reputation in 

America, where he has been publishing his poems in periodicals since 

1903 and in book form since 1912. In Britain, I fancy, he is scarcely so 

well-known. His work has now been made the subject of a bibliography, 
which appears altogether admirable in method. This book is entitled A Bibliography 
of the Works of Robinson Jeffers, and it is complied by Mr. S. S. Alberts. The edition 
consists of 475 copies at $10 each, and ten special copies, each.containing a full 
page of autograph manuscript by Mr. Jeffers, at $50. It is published by Random House, 
20 East 57 Street, New York, and is an excellent example of modern American 
book-production, freely illustrated with facsimilies of title-pages, manuscripts, 
autograph letters and the like. The bibliographical details are of the fullest. A list 
of contributions to periodicals is given, and there is another of contributions to books 
and pamphlets. Anthologies containing Mr. Jeffers’s work, and books and critical 
articles about him, are also catalogued. Moreover a good deal of poetry and prose, 
not previously collected in book form, is here reprinted from various sources. The 
book must have been extremely laborious to compile, and forms a tribute of which 
any poet might well feel proud. As a note “‘ To the Reader,” Mr. Alberts reprints 
this from Robartes on Tythes, quarto, Cambridge, 1613 : 


Who faulteth not, liveth not ; who mendeth faults is commended : The Printer hath 
faulted a little : it may be the author oversighted more. Thy paine (Reader) is the least ; 
then erre not thou most by misconstruing or sharpe answering ; least thou be more un- 
charitable, then either of them hath been heedlesse : God amende and guide us all. 


Amen |! 


R. GILBERT H. FABES’S new book, The First Editions of A. E. Coppard, 

A. P. Herbert and Charles Morgan, With Values and Bibliographical Points. 
(Myers & Co. ros. 6d.) is useful in so far as it provides a list of the books by, or con- 
taining contributions from, three writers, of whom two have not previously been 
the subjects of bibliographies. It appears, however, to suffer from being compiled 
in a mixture of bibliographical methods. By which I mean that, while some parts 
of the books are described very fully, others are omitted altogether. Full details are 
given as to bindings, and there are line for line transcriptions of title-pages, with 
notes of anything that may be printed upon their versos. But there is nothing about 
signatures, pagination or end-papers ; and illustrations are only described in so far as 
they are mentioned on the title-pages. This does appear to me a serious fault in the 
plan of Mr. Fabes’s book. One might almost say he has put the cart before the horse. 
At any rate there are certainly many experienced bibliographers who would consider 
the details of a book’s make-up the first essentials, and the exact transcription of 
the title-page, and description of the bindings, secondary pieces of information 
which, if space is not unlimited, can be abridged more properly than the others. 
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But evidently that is not Mr. Fabes’s view. As to the prices given, there is (I think) 
no hint given how these are calculated. We are not told whether they are buying 
or selling prices, but I take it that they are intended to represent what Mr. Fabes, 
personally, thinks could be asked in a West End bookshop to-day. The critical 
studies, which Mr. Fabes gives of each of his authors, are not particularly informative 
and not invariably notable for perfection either of taste or style. 


On of the rarest poetical volumes is Britton’s Bowre of Delights, of the first 
edition of which, quarto, 1591, only one copy is known. It was formerly in 
Britwell library, but when A. B. Grosart, in the ’seventies of the last century, was 
editing Nicholas Breton’s works, he was not allowed to see it. This unique volume is 
now in the Huntington library, and the trustees of that famous institution have 
allowed it to be reproduced in Collotype facsimile, under the editorship of Professor 
Hyder Edward Rollins (Harvard University Press, $4. Oxford University Press, £1). 
The editor contributes an introduction (including a full collation) and notes. There 
are also two indexes—one of first lines, and the other of names and titles. This will 
prove a most valuable accession to the libraries of Elizabethan bibliographers and 
literary students. Incidentally, an Englishman cannot help feeling a little ashamed 
of the fact that an important English book, such as this, had to cross the Atlantic, 
and voyage as far as California, before being made generally available to scholars. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ROM Messrs. James Tregaskis & Son, of 66 Great Russell Street, London, 
W.C.1., comes the fifth number of the Caxton Head Bulletin, offering for sale 
just over ninety books and manuscripts. An interesting and curious item in this 
catalogue is number 80, a volume containing various engravings and papers relating 
to Ireland’s Shakespearean forgeries, including several forgeries of Shakespeare’s 
signature, an “‘ autograph letter signed ” of Shakespeare, “ signatures ”’ of Heminges, 
Lord Southampton and Queen Elizabeth, and various other pieces of the notorious 
forger’s handiwork. This volume, which was formerly in Lord Rosebery’s library, 
is offered for £40. In the section of English literature is a copy of Swift’s famous 
On Poetry : A Rhapsody, first edition, folio, 1733. It contains the much quoted—or 
misquoted lines : 
So, Naturalists observe, a Flea 
Hath smaller Fleas that on him prey, 
And those have smaller Fleas to bite ’em, 
And so proceed ad infinitum. 


The price of this book (which is uncut) is £5. 


1 ea eto things are constantly appearing in book-catalogues. In one 
(number 55) received not long since from the Argosy Book Stores, Incorporated, 
45 Fourth Avenue, New York, occurs the manuscript of an unpublished play, 
A Tale of Doris, in three acts, by William Hepworth Dixon, editor of The Athenaeum 
and author of that once famous work Spiritual Wives. ‘That is surely an odd thing 
to turn up. Its price is $13.35. This catalogue is a miscellaneous one, with a wide 
range of subject and date. The first edition of Charles Cotton’s Poems on Several 
Occasions, 8vo., 1689, is offered for $16.65. 
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WO catalogues have lately reached me from Liverpool. The first is from 
Pontes: Henry Young & Son, Ltd., of 12 South Castle Street, in that city. 
Kate Greenaway supplies the chief feature of this list. A complete set of the first 
editions of her Almanacks 1883-97, with five duplicates in variant bindings, described 
as in perfect condition save that the back-strip of the last volume is faded, is priced 
£26. An original water-colour, He Really Has Come At Last, which was in Ruskin’s 
collection, costs £36, and there are four pencil sketches (also from the Ruskin collec- 
tion) at prices ranging from £5 5s. to £8 Ios. 


Pes second Liverpool catalogue is number 123 of Mr. William C. Elly, of 
17a Sweeting Street. This is another miscellaneous collection. I notice, for 
example, a volume of pamphlets (said to be scarce) by or relating to William Morris 
and the Socialist Movement. This is priced a guinea. For the same sum (the half of 
what it originally cost) one may also have Mr. W. Shaw Sparrow’s British Sporting 
Artists from Barlow to Herring, quarto, published in 1922. A good many other art 
books are also offered at reduced prices. A few books containing Baxter prints are 
also catalogued. 


CATALOGUE (unnumbered) has recently come from Mr. R. Ridgill Trout, 

of 118 Euston Road, London, N.W.1. The books it contains are said to come 
chiefly from an old Country House Library. A good many pleasant seventeenth and 
eighteenth century books are included. A set of Shenstone’s Works, 3 volumes, 
8vo., 1764-1769, is priced £2 5s. A Collection and Selection of English Prologues and 
Epilogues, 4. volumes, 8vo., 1779, costs £1 5s. The heading “ Ballads ” covers some 
forty entries, chiefly, but not entirely, of nineteenth century books, among which 
are several attractive and interesting things. 


ESSRS. SUCKLING & CO., of 13 Garrick Street, London, W.C.2. have 

issued a list, number 113, of engraved portraits, which contains more than 
thirteen hundred items. The subjects range from authors to criminals—and what 
wider range could there be than that ? The prices run from a shilling upwards, 
most of the prints being quite inexpensive. Here is an excellent opportunity for book 
collectors (to whom especially, these notes are addressed) to acquire portraits of 
personalities in whom they may be interested. 


I SEE that the well-known Birmingham firm of Messrs. Holland Brothers, formerly 
of John Bright Street, has now moved to 8 Bristol Street, Birmingham, 5, whence 
comes their list number 386. I have spent many hours—enjoyable, and I hope 
profitable to both parties—in Messrs. Holland’s old premises, and I trust that chance 
may one day take me again to Birmingham to see their new shop. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


IMPRIMATUR+* 


T is doubtless a sign of the times that this year’s Imprimatur devotes a large 

measure of space to the consideration of Fraktur as the German national letter. 

For many years past the Roman alphabet had been gaining ground at the expense 

of the German. In the newly roused spirit of nationalism it was natural that a 
stand should be made against the invading Antiqua, whatever advantages art or 
science or mere expediency might claim for it. In his article, ‘‘ Der Sprachgrund 
~ der deutschen Schrift,” Herr Niemeyer pleads for the use of Fraktur on grounds 
of sentiment and tradition, inasmuch as it was the instrument used by all the great 
German writers over a period of three hundred years. He claims, too, that German 
speech and German letter have a certain unity, and that whereas the Roman is well 
adapted for the Latin language with its well-marked syllabification, it is unsuited to 
the writing or printing of German words, whose letters and parts are much more 
closely woven. 

More persuasive, I think, than Herr Niemeyer’s academic arguments are the 
examples of Fraktur with which Herr F. H. Ehmcke illustrates his article on ‘“‘ Deut- 
sche Schriften.” They are chosen for different periods ranging from the seventeenth 
century down to our own day. They show how the common indictment of Fraktur 
as ugly and hard to read is valid only against the letter in its debased form usual 
in modern German books and newspapers. Among the more beautiful forms shown 
in the article are the Walbaum Fraktur, cast by Berthold in 1800, the Jean Paul 
Fraktur of 1798, and some of those designed by Herr Ehmcke himself. 


THE WALLAU-SCHRIFT. 


O my mind, however, none of Herr Ehmcke’s examples surpasses in beauty 

the type in which this year’s Imprimatur is printed. It is the Wallau-Schrift, 
designed by Rudolph Koch, who will surely live in the history of printing as one 
of the great designers of type. I cannot read German without constant resort to the 
dictionary : what a relief it is to the eye and mind to turn from its thin spidery letter 
to the rich black of the Wallau ! I have previously commended the letter in these 
Notes. Its character can best be seen in bigger sizes than that used in the text pages of 
Imprimatur ; so I have here borrowed a few lines from one of the advertisements to 
shew its detail on a bigger scale. I trust my reader will endorse the tribute there paid 
to its “‘ Schénheit” and ‘‘ Klarheit.” As used in the text of Imprimatur, the type is 
diluted by thick leading between the lines. To show its full beauty black letter 
should be set solid in the traditional way, seen, for instance, in the facsimiles which 
Mr. Stanley Morison gave us a few years ago in his magnificent volume on German 
Incunabula : 


* Imprimatur. Ein Jahrbuch fiir Biicherfreunde. IV Jahrgang. Mit 58 Abbildun- 
gen im Text, 88 Schriftproben und 6 Beilagen. Gesellschaft der Bticherfreunde zu 
Hamburg. 4to. 
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Auch im ganzen Auslande hat diefe «<Deutfiche Schrift» 
allergré6te Beachtung und Berwunderung gefunden. 
Der bekannte englifehe Drucker B. H. Netwdigate fagt 
von ihr in der Zeitfchrift »The London Mercury<,fie fet 


»von groBber Schonheit und 
bemundernsiverter Klarheit.« 


DARD HUNTER AND HIS ONE-MAN BOOKS. 


N a more heroic and less well-documented age Dard Hunter would have become 

a legend. In Imprimatur he gives his own delightful account of himself and the 
wonderful achievement of his books on paper-making, written by himself, printed 
by himself with types designed, cut and cast by himself, on paper manufactured 
by himself. He denies the report that they are also bound by himself. But tells us 
how he had a hand in binding a book which he set and printed when engaged as 
a youth at the Rycroft Shop. It was a memorial volume, commissioned by a well- 
endowed young widow, who lived at the Rycroft Inn. As a token of her affection 
she insisted that the work should be bound in skin which had been stripped from 
the back of her husband’s corpse. The widow, we are told, married again. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
ARCHITECTURE 


SHOULD think that architecture is one of the most written about and one of the 

least read about of the arts. It may seem needless for me in a paper such as this, 

which makes a feature of architectural comments, to stress the importance of 

architecture as an art. The most ethereal reader of the LONDON Mercury has 
probably noticed the mouldings round his fireplace or the outside of his house 
and has some recollection of the appearance of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The most obtuse 
of the people who do not read the LoNDoN Mercury cannot but be influenced by 
architecture. They live in it, their rooms are over, or under-lighted because of it, 
the draughts in which they sit are caused by it. Nevertheless you will never get the 
average citizen to notice it. And it is more than one can even dream of to get him to 
read about it. I am fully aware that even the average reader of the Lonpon MERcurY 
will have passed over these boring looking pages on which I am about to spread 
myself. 

But I do not care, because years of unremunerative and heartbreaking work have 
brought me beyond caring. All I must insist on, in the beginning of this article, is 
the extreme importance to everybody of architecture—the Mistress Art as Sir Reginald 
Blomfield says, or the mistress’s art as I prefer to call it. Architecture comes nearest 
the home, for after all it comprises the home. Why then does nobody bother about it ? 
Why is it always considered to be a professional affair like the law which (God willing) 
one does not enter into as often as one does into a house ? 

These are questions to which I can supply at any rate part of an answer. My own 
life is mixed up in architectural journalism and I should say that next to sewage dis- 
posal it is, to the outside public, one of the most seemingly uninteresting jobs to which 
man can be called. I write and I write and I write, under different names and in 
different styles, yet no one has heard of either me or my pseudonyms. I must have 
written the word architecture more times than there are people in England who can 
pronounce it properly, and yet the face of England is still scarred with the sort of thing 
I inveigh against in every different style and under every different pseudonym. And I 
am not alone in my unrecognised misery ; there are about two hundred other people 
doing very much the same thing. Though you may not know it, there are over a dozen 
architectural papers in England. It would be invidious to specify their names. But not 
invidious to say that they are read almost exclusively by architects who find their 
advertisements of greater assistance than their editorial matter. Can you, reader, 
who have read the Palace of Art, the Works of Ruskin, the descriptions of build- 
ings by Milton, Pope and Shelley, and Southey, think of one architectural paper 
published in England to-day? Probably not. Or possibly you have heard of 
one. Unless you see an article in a paper which concerns itself with other subjects 
beside the most unpopular of the arts, the thought of architecture will have evaded 
you altogether. Or it will be mixed up in your mind with lectures at school about 
Norman, Early English, Decorated and Perpendicular, Doric, Ionic and Corinthian. 

Architectural journalism is not remunerative. Architectural criticism is even less 
so. That is why architectural critics are either failures from another sphere or have 
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means of their own. It is not my intention to decry the architectural press of this 
country. I should think that some of them are the best illustrated magazines obtainable 
for the money. It is merely my intention to show to readers of the happy, eclectic pages 
of the LONDON Mercury why they have never heard of architectural papers. First of all 
the blame lies with architecture. It is definitely unpopular, and through its own fault, 
for when we contemplate such prominent new buildings as the new Regent Street, 
Peacehaven, Kenton, the London suburbs, Shaftesbury Avenue, all the industrial 
cities of the north, Burton the Tailor of Taste, Woolworth’s, and thousands of other 
erections of the last fifty years, we must admit that architecture has disgraced herself 
and deserves to be sent to Coventry. 

But I do not think it would be fair to blame the architectural journals. They are 
only accessories to the crime. It is a well-known fact that journals of every des- 
cription, except those that are subsidised by such people as Lady X , depend for 
their livelihood not on money derived from circulation but from advertisement 
revenue. They are all sold at about half their cost. Now architectural papers are 
caught up in a vicious circle. Architecture is unpopular, so popular advertisements 
will not appear in their pages. For instance there would be no point in advertising 
Bass in the Methodist Recorder. The only advertisements that do appear in archi- 
tectural papers are for drain pipes and sanitary appliances and bricks and stones and 
steel, and very interesting they are . . . to architects. Thus architectural papers 
depend on architects for their circulation and for their advertisements. Thus, too, 
there is little chance of extending the circulation to more enlightened circles. And 
besides that, probably if this were to come about (and it costs a lot to produce an illus- 
trated paper about architecture) the people who make drain pipes, sanitary appliances, 
bricks, stones and steel would not find it worth their while advertising alongside 
richer firms who paid higher advertisement rates. So what is a poor fellow to do? 
The answer is obvious, he must try to inculcate better guiding principles to architects, 
so that the horrors of the last fifty years and the present day will not be repeated. 
He must make architecture popular. 

I remember recently a flannel bagged architect, wearing an arty tie, but possessing 
a shrewd business sense, saying to me between puffs at the foulest pipe I have ever 
been near, ‘‘ Well, it’s through us that you get your living.” Apart from the fact that 
this truth is often the other way about, I felt obliged to burst out, “‘ Do you think it’s 
any pleasure to me, to come round to offices and be patronised by art school students 
who crib Renaissance details and stuff them on to steel buildings ? Do you think its 
any pleasure to me to illustrate your work or that I should want to do it if there were 
anything better to illustrate ? Do you even realise that it is through people like you 
that the word ‘ modern’ connected with building, has become synonymous with 
‘ugly,’ that architecture has been killed by middle class professionalism and the art 
schools ? Do you realise that we, in the architectural papers, are forbidden by people 
of your type to criticise your buildings ? Poems are criticised, paintings are criticised, 
so why not buildings ? Buildings, are, alas, far more permanent and immovable than 
poems or paintings. Any other papers dealing with art are able to reject bad pictures 
or writing. We cannot, for there are hardly any good buildings to accept, unless we 
go abroad for them—and what’s the good of that ? And a reviewer can give a book a 
bad review—but does anyone say anything against a bad building ? No. Why? 
Because many architects will withhold any future work from publication in a journal 
which uses outspoken criticism. And, of course, many architectural journals do 
criticise buildings and perform an inestimable service by illustrating good work and, 
when possible, showing up the bad. Anyone can understand architecture who takes 
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the trouble and an architectural magazine is, by reason of its subject, of as much and 
greater importance as any literary, political, humorous or religious periodical.” 
By then I had to stop. I had been rather rude. 

There is, therefore, no reason why architectural journals should continue to be un- 
popular, circulating among architects, a few of the élite. Architecture is rapidly 
rising in the public interest, if not in its estimation ; the circulation of architectural 


books and periodicals is increasing among the “ the laity.”’ If the public will take an 


interest in its journals, then there is some hope for English architecture. So please 
serve architecture by taking an interest in it yourself. It is well worth it. 


JOHN BETJEMAN 
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THE TALRIES 


SONG OF SONGS. Mamouztan. Paramount, Carlton. 


THAT’S A GOOD GIRL. Bucuanan. British and Dominions. Leicester Square 
Theatre. 


THIS DAY AND AGE. DE Mitte. Paramount. Plaza. 
DINNER AT EIGHT. Cuxor. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Palace. 
I WAS A SPY. Savitz. Gaumont-British. Tivoli. 

THE ONLY GIRL. Ho iaenper. Ufa. Capitol. 
PARIS-MEDITERRANEE. May. Pathe-Natan. Academy. 


ILLY-NILLY, within the last few weeks I have attended two floodlit 

fantastic film premieres ; I have seen a new film company seek to launch itself 
brilliantly by having a trade-show not in a theatre but in a hotel, though it knew the 
sound-reproduction would suffer ; I have watched Wallace Beery, that tough guy 
of the talkies, being protected by police from admirers who sought to remove his 
shoes for souvenirs ; I have interviewed an explorer whose aim is to provide films 
that will “‘ get back to nature ” and at the same time tour Private Lives through Africa, 
which convinces me in my belief that one of the troubles about being back to nature 
is that you can’t see it ; I have watched the latest manifestations of Ronald Colman 
and Gracie Fields . . . yet my faith remains firm. 

Forced as I naturally have been to enquire into this matter of being a film-fan, I 
have found consolation. Recent events, saddening as they may have been, strange 
as they certainly were, are in themselves an encouragement. They prove that “ the 
good old days ” in the cinema are not past. There is very little else of which you can 
say that. It is accepted of art ; of the stage and music-hall it has been a platitude for 
decades. We sigh for the good old days of literature, and this suspiration has become 
such a habit that you will even find people who sigh for “‘ the good old days ”’ of the 
movie. These are wrong. They are misled by the slickness with which things are 
now done, they are dazzled by improvements in machinery and make up. They have 
read the kind of article I used to write and they think that such a picture as Zoo in 
Budapest means less than Potemkin only because they are confused (by camerawork 
and cutting which they have lately learnt to appreciate) into thinking it is worth any 
consideration whatever. Actually, ‘‘ the good old days ” are still with us. And that 
is a comfort, if we have the heart for it. For we know that we have not been born 
too late. We are missing nothing, in the movies. No one can say ‘“‘ Ah, but you should 
have seen Irving,” or browbeat us with the heyday of Ellen Terry. For of their 
screen equivalents, we can retort that they were badly photographed, and that, as 
in all mass-production industries, the latest model has it, for improvements, on the 
original. For the rest, all the flamboyance, the vulgarity, the rawness and recklessness 
which, in retrospect, are associated with art in its prime, persist in the cinema. All 
that is gone is any reason for it, and that, as anyone will tell you, is something that 
can be dispensed with if you are going to “‘ make a good job ” of life now. Reason 


went out with the eighteenth century and it isn’t due for a come-back till after the 
next war. 
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So Marlene Dietrich can still give us the sad sweet story of the artist’s model 
who fell in love with him and was left. For why ? Surely you have not forgotten ? 
Because he had nothing to offer her ! Because also his art meant more than his heart. 
So he went to Italy, and let his friend marry her. If you don’t remember this, your 
nurse cannot have told you the right kind of fairy tale. We have also, in Song of Songs, 
the same woman doing that other trick of shielding her broken heart with frigidity. 
We have also the sad fact that when, just to spite men, she singles out one to visit 
at what used to be called dead of night, his zeal knocked a lamp over and the house 
caught fire, so all was discovered and the heroine had to make a guilty escape . . . 
yes, it was snowing. Still in the same film, we have the goddess who sinks to the 
gutter, through wounded pride, and is there found by the man who, after all, truly 
loved her, which is such a relief that we do not in the least mind not knowing why. 
Except that she is Dietrich, which is he not supposed to know. So who can say, 
after that, that Song of Songs doesn’t offer value for money ? Except of course, and 
again, those who expect somewhat more from an actress of Dietrich’s undeniable 
gifts and a director who should have the perception to use them. 


Further to remind us that the good old days are not past, there is Jack Buchanan 
winning hysterical applause by doing on the screen the same things that English 
musical comedy has been doing for years. Which is why American and German 
musical comedy is more popular. He plants his actors in front of the camera for 
long stretches at a time, he has dull photography, and his dialogue is a museum of 
outworn jokes, but it does not matter in the least. We live in the past. The cinema 
daren’t let it die, and every time the future looks hazy, Hollywood loses itself in the 
mists of memory so that the future looks hazier still. 


This happened five years ago, when Al Jolson began singing Sonny Boy in a blacked 
face. Now Dietrich provides Song of Songs in black velvet, and the only fundamental 
change between the two is that Hollywood no longer really believes in what it has 
to offer. Proof of this can be seen in the fact that it tries to make its films as much 
like other forms of entertainment as possible. That is because, five years ago, Holly- 
wood in its usual get-rich-quick manner used recording apparatus not to make 
talking pictures, but tinned theatre. While its stars were learning to speak it imported 
stage actors. When the stars had learnt to speak, Hollywood found that they could 
not act, in the stage sense. This would not have mattered, since they had developed 
another technique of screen expressiveness. But as plays were being turned into 
films, it was disconcerting to find film-players muffing their scenes and being casual 
with dialogue. Audiences noticed it too ; they realised that film-dramas didn’t seem 
as dramatic as they had. Hollywood crammed more drama into them. Fay Wray 
escaped death several times in each reel, and we watched Edward Robinson getting 
rich, or Ruth Chatterton getting less ladylike, through endless ages. The artificiality 
of this type of script became more apparent to audiences who expected increased 
naturalism from talkies. But this artificiality prepared the way for the next make- 
shift—the fantastic film. We had murders and monsters ; horror was piled upon 
horror, Frankenstein was chased by King Kong and Hollywood never stopped to 
think that had either one been effective, we could not have stood the other so soon. 
It just staged holocausts of animals (how they can act !) and tried to make its actresses 
behave naturally by letting the male stars slap and kick them. But the fact remained— 
few stars drew as they used to, and so Hollywood worked out a simple sum. If one 
star was not enough, try two. The all-star picture evolved. At the moment, there 
is a film being made with seventy-five stars. That gives each of them only about a 
minute on the screen, which is the best point about it. 

E* 
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The foolishness of the all-star system can be seen in Dinner At Eight, which exempli- 
fies several other of the movies’ mistakes. This was a play which more successfully 
than most adapted screen technique for the stage. Hollywood, impressed as ever 
by success in any form, decided to make of it a film. So talkie technique was brought 
to bear on a play based on talkie technique. The film has been described in magnificent 
if mixed metaphor, as “‘ a sure-fire box-office clean-up of the first water,” and this 
satisfying result has been obtained with the device of the all-star, or nearly-all-nearly- 
star, cast. Actually, the only player whose work in the film merited the distinction 
of star was miscast, but that was a detail. The important point is that Hollywood 
has now got itself in to the position of feeling it can rely only on stars when acting is 
needed. No acting is really needed in Dinner at Eight, because the parts are fool- 
proof, but Hollywood again did not notice that detail. Instead it chose stars who re- 
presented the types, and we thus have the spectacle of a star cast which, assembled 
in order that a play may be adequately acted, does not have to act at all. A few other 
jokes have been played ; the plot is twisted about so that most of the characters 
know precisely those details about the rest which they did not know in the play, 
and the sophistication of the play has thus been toned down to the taste of Middle 
West requirements. But on the whole, Dinner At Eight remains what it was on the 
stage, an hors d’oeuvre instead of a banquet. 

For Mr. de Mille, of course, nothing but a banquet will suffice and though his 
latest feast leaves a nasty taste in the mouth, no one can deny that it is well cooked. 
This Day And Age is a message, in headlines and capitals, to the Youth of America. 
As so often happens with headlines, there is room for plenty between the lines, 
and it is this part of the message that will afford English audiences, at least, most 
food for thought. The film shows, with all De Mille’s vigour and drive, how a band 
of schoolboys round up a gangster whom justice has failed to dismay. With terrorisa- 
tion and third degree methods, they try him. They dangle him over a pit of live 
rats till he confesses, and then they march triumphantly through the town with him. 
Thus, says De Mille, must the youth of to-morrow deal with the problems of today. 
But thus, say we, is the moral of J Am A Fugitive forgotten. This Day And Age extols 
lynch-law and Hitlerism, and all that it reveals is America’s hysterical fear of the 
rackets. It is a craven film, made worse by the fact that De Mille uses tempo and 
timing, mass and movement so well that his pictures are always exciting. 

The English spy film does not excite, which is well, for the subject is one by now 
best left alone unless someone has something fresh to say. J Was A Spy gravely tells 
the story of a Belgian girl who finds herself first nursing German wounded and then 
spying for the Allies. The theme of the picture is more implicit than expressed, 
but it makes its mark nevertheless—that war makes men live and behave in ways 
which in saner times are inexcusable. The recreation both of the times and of the 
spirit of those times is excellent, and the film is quietly acted by such stage players 
as Conrad Veidt, Herbert Marshall, Gerald du Maurier, Edmund Gwenn and 
Martita Hunt; it goes without saying that the heroine would have received different 
expression had she not been acted by Madeleine Carroll. The film breaks no new 
ground, but treads decently over the old. 

Two films, which are, however, of to-day are The Only Girl and Paris-Mediterranée. 
These are musical films which are gay; they have humanity, and thus also 
freshness. Mady Christians makes gracious re-appearance in the former, which also 
advances Charles Boyer, and in the French film Annabella makes Hollywood seem 


the proper home for Lilian Harvey. Both of these pictures can be recommended and 
almost, revisited. : 
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PUBLICATIONS 
FILM. By RupotF ARNHEIM. Faber and Faber. I5S. 


This book is so much one of the best contributions to film-theory that it is a pity 
it is also one of the dullest. I remain convinced that if we cannot appreciate and 
understand film without discussions on ‘‘ Space-Time Continuum ” and “ Artistic 
Utilisation of the Absence of Non-Optical Sensory Stimuli,” we had better rely 
on our instinct. Herr Arnheim’s sincerity is excellent ; his judgment is good, and 
he conveys, as authors should, a love of his subject. He very earnestly wishes people 
to approach movies for what they might be, instead of being put off by what they are. 
That also is excellent. But in evolving a theory of film, he produces much that it 
is only the business of film workers to know, and they should know it already. Investi- 
gation is valuable ; allied with intelligence and integrity, as here, its use is increased 
tenfold. But Herr Arnheim brings everything into consideration except instinct 
and imagination and thus leaves out of account the very thing for which film should 
be used—that expression of the human spirit which is called poetry. But it must 
be repeated that his book is wise, although wordy, and his chapter on Garbo, “ this 
really great if not supreme actress,” is only one among many that speaks needed truth. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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FICTION—I 


AH KING. By W..Somerser Maucuam. Heinemann."7s. 6d. 

THE MASTER OF JALNA. By Mazo DE La Rocue. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
LOST HORIZON. By James Hitton. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

FOLLY FIELD. By Aprian BELL. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 
TRAVELLER’S PACK. By Ettnor Morpaunt. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
DRYAD. By Eruet Mannin. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

SWEET HOME. By Barsara WorsLey-Goucu. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
SNOWS OF HELICON. By H. M. Tomtinson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


R. SOMERSET MAUGHAM writes because he can write, and belongs to 

those gifted few who write because they ought to write and not because they want 
to write. Ah King was a Chinaman who became the servant of the teller of these stories; 
the six in this volume are merely named after him because he was the background 
of life to the writer at the time. They are stories arising out of an Eastern holiday, 
or journey, in the Malay States. The way that life has to be contended with, by 
dwellers in these outlandish parts, has been observed and transmuted into a picture, 
by Mr. Maugham, who has only to look to see beyond and behind the confused 
outward presentation that meets the eye. His utterly practical method, and equally 
practical style, are of an efficiency that can only be acclaimed with the gesture of a 
salute. No wordy measures of praise will do. And his perception of the fundamentals 
of character, his clean delineation of the people he imagines, are as straight and clear 
as his writing. The Door of Opportunity is, I think, the subtlest character study here. 
The hero of it is an egoist of the Willoughby Patterne type ; pompous, unpuncturable . 
and completely oblivious of his own fatuity even after it has brought about his ruin 
and the loss of his job. The picture of his gaily-brave young wife, who, we can see, 
sees through the sham he is, without being given a line of speech to show that she 
does, is the work of a master. His horror when, after piloting him safely home to 
England, she quietly leaves him, is another expression of his blind incredulity of 
any fault in himself. The first story, of a happy couple of middle-age, whose happiness 
is founded upon a murder, is, all the same, of equal subtlety, and may be thought 
more original. But it is difficult to chose the best of six such good stories. 

The Whiteoak family have been hard worked, but at the pace Miss Mazo de la 
Roche is taking them at present, there seems no reason why they should ever come 
to a stop. There are so many of them ; they have such infinite variety. Their names 
alone, have an infinite fascination: Renny, Piers, Finch, Eden, Wakefield—is : 
the very alive and actual characters which these names have come to denote, or is 
it the names themselves that do the trick ? Personally I can never pick up a book 
having any of these names upon its pages without instantly wanting to find out all 
about them. And there is always something new and interesting to find out. I hope it 
will be a long time before Miss de la Roche is finished with her imaginings concerning 
them. I will not outline this new story about Jalna : it is Renny and his brothers again 
and _the two indomitable old men, his uncles, and their sister, Augusta 
and it is just as good as any of the others. The wives that these characterful young 
men have acquired, during the course of the several volumes of their lives, come in 
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rather as details of the picture ; but it is reasonable to suppose that such colourful 
people would really be best suited with women whose star-light was dim in com- 
Parison to their own. 

A young writer who arouses interest through the art of his writing is Mr. James 
Hilton, though at present, I think, his stories do not come up to his art. I admit 
I have only read two of his novels, and I see he has written several more, but in 
each one that I have read I come to the same conclusion : he fails entirely to portray 
his women. They exist, as names, but he gets nothing out of them ; his only under- 
stood and fully represented characters are the men. This gives his novels less reality ; 
a facet of life is missing. Lost Horizon would be a much better book if there were no 
females in it. The existence of the two that are there becomes a dead weight upon 
the movement, though I admit the little Chinese girl was necessary to the plot. 

_ The story of this book is, in its main preliminaries, like the story, familiar now to 

_ everybody, of The Green Goddess, by William Archer. An aeroplane lands in an 
unknown Himalayan region, and the party it contains is met by a gentleman who 
speaks perfectly cultured English and conducts them to his magically wonderful 
abode in the hidden pass of the mountains. There he entertains them royally, 
providing luxurious bathrooms and meals and attendance, but it soon becomes 
obvious to them that they are prisoners. But whereas Mr. Archer’s gentleman is 
easily seen to be sinister and wicked, Mr. Hilton’s gentleman is benevolent and a 
monk. It is, however, on second thoughts, questionable whether their fate, at the 
hands of the torturer in the one story, is much worse than their fate, in the other, 
under the decree of the monk, that they should be endowed with almost interminable 
longevity by a secret drug he has discovered, in order that they may be at leisure 
to sit and enjoy the contemplative life in virtual perpetuity. Still, at first sight it 
appears kinder! Albeit the more restive of the captives kick, and wish to escape. 
Finally an escape is made, due to the assistance of the most amenable of them, 
for reasons which a wriggle of conscience, common-sense, or sentiment, on his 
part cannot make quite clear. He alone survives with his memory a blank. The 
account of the adventure is rapid, the book entrances and holds the attention, it 
must be read without a stop, the best of all compliments ; but on looking back one 
questions. One wonders, even if two hundred years were spent by a student in 
studying languages, would he speak English exactly as an Englishman speaks it 
if he had not mixed with the English people ? Or, passing this by, would he be able 
to teach his local natives the most up-to-date of modern plumbing ? Or, on the other 
hand, would he very much care about acquiring the same if his time had been 
entirely spent in the contemplations of the spirit ? And, finally, why this anxiety 
to obtain fresh recruits even by abduction, (for it transpires that this party was 
deliberately mis-conducted to the monastery) if so little is expected of them, and 
that of a nature they are most unlikely to find acceptable ? Still, take it or leave it, 
Mr. Hilton has put in a claim upon the attention by the simple beauty of his writing, 
and more especially by his study of Conway, the natural ascetic and recluse. 

The treasures in the lamasery entrance him: 

. . . paintings in tinted inks preserved for more than a thousand years, lacquers in 
which the cold and lovely detail of fairyland was not so much depicted as orchestrated. 
Aworld of incomparable refinements still lingered tremulously in porcelain and varnish, 
yielding an instant of emotion before its dissolution into purest thought. 

Mr. Adrian Bell is also a young writer, and the promise of his earlier work is being 
well fulfilled. His writing is exact and modulated. His ear is constantly tuned to the 
effect of his text. He still writes of that little exploited country, East Anglia, using 
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the dialect with skilful suggestion in phrasing instead of by the clumsy method of 
heavily loaded spelling. In this book he writes more of a story than in his other 
simple chronicles of farm life. It is as if stories about people had come to him as 
he grew in maturity, he having refrained until the proper time came for him to write 
them, with admirable restraint, and writing only of what he knew. Now that he has 
embarked upon a story he has succeeded in creating an excellent one, as good in 
every way as his former simple narratives. In his story, of Folly Field, there is the 
almost inevitable “‘ Folly ” (the country is full of them) perched upon a hill near the 
farm of his young hero, Dick Parloss. Dick is tempted to leave the land and allow 
himself to be educated for a studious life—the Church is suggested. He goes to 
the parsonage and does lessons with the parson’s nephew, Cyril. But he returns 
to the land and to the “ Folly,” which holds his imagination in chain. All this is 
most simply and beautifully shown ; and what lovely names are here, the ear of the 
poet is apparent in their choice. Mr. Evenlode, Mr. Parloss, Mr. Jevons, Jack Clay : 
they clothe their owners in cloaks of colour. I shall quote one passage from Dick’s 
brief days of study at the Rectory : 
Cyril was white and terrified by the prisoned lightening of life in the maimed bird. 
Dick, for a moment, was almost caught up in the revulsion . . . Then he returned to 
himself—not the playmate, but the farmer’s son. All his associations with men and agri- 
culture came to him like the feel of a rough garment. Had he not seen pheasants, part- 
ridges, rabbits shot—held a light while wounded stock had been attended to, or died 
struggling ? Life and death were as day and night to him. 


Two more well-known writers have published books of short stories. They are 
Mrs. Elinor Mordaunt and Miss Ethel Mannin. Both collections are representative, 
and well worth reading. Private preference will determine the reader’s choice. Mrs. 
Mordaunt is as piquant and alive, in her way, as Miss Mannin is in hers. They are 
each gifted with imagination, and imagination is the stuff of short stories. They 
come from the mind filled to overflowing with interest in humanity. I think Miss 
Mannin is at her best in the long novel ; she has so much passion and sincerity in 
reserve for her creations. I miss all she might have written if she had gone more deeply 
into any of the subjects that have occurred to her in this volume. But that is not to 
say that her short stories are not effective in themselves. 

Miss Barbara Worsley-Gough is amusing and up-to-date. Her novel is racy 
and definitely entertaining. One may not find profound food for one’s thoughts 
in it, but one can find a great deal of entertainment. Her style and construction are 
technically suited to her matter, and the two together make a very successful novel. 


I confess I find Snows of Helicon as bombastic and vague as the note on the cover 
suggests it to be: 


The spirit of beauty, joyous but elusive, brought design to the wilderness. Men could 
have made something good of their earth with that . . . Their own machines are 


destroying them, they have gained the world but lost everything else . . . The artist 
decides, He forsakes reason and revolts .. . 


ate author might have written a novel that could live down these words, but he 
as not. 


J. E. S. ARROWSMITH 
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| WILLIAM, OR MORE LOVED THAN LOVING. By Paut SupLey. Collins. 6s. 
GOD’S ANGRY MAN. By Leonarp Eurticu. Bell. 7s. 6d. 

| THE PROSELYTE. By Susan Ertz. Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

| WILD DEER. By R. Hernexin Baptist. Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 

) SO POOR A GHOST. By Epwarp THompson. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

| FAREWELL VICTORIA. By T. H. Wurre. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

| THE ENCHANTED VILLAGE. By Epwarp Suanxs. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

| GREAT CIRCLE. By Conrap AIKEN. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 

‘THE LORD FISH. By Wa tter DE LA Marz. Illustrated by Rex WHISTLER. Faber 
& Faber. ros. 6d. 


UCH will be heard of William, whose conversations are recorded with such 
. artful simplicity in this brief story of one who was ‘“‘ more loved than loving.” 
_ The book is illustrated with drawings (are they by the author ? No artist is mentioned) 
which add greatly to the pleasure of reading it, although they do not seem to owe 


their charm to the influence of any known ‘school.’ As for the text, it is better to let 
William speak for himself, not with carefully selected quotations, but merely by 
opening the book at random : 

The other day I met a woman who said to me that whenever she answered a rudeness 
with a politeness, she considered herself ‘ one up’ on the other person. This has not 
been my experience. Of course, if you are a woman it is different ; women when insulted 
can just gather up their needlework and walk away. [See the illustration !] 

* * * 

William said, ‘I am, as you know, twenty-four years of age and I consider myself 
rather backward. . . . Like everyone else, I have been very badly brought up. My 
foolish parents blundered hopelessly from the start—they were too kind to me... . I 
revered and admired them. Too high a moral tone was set from the start ; it was doomed 


to collapse sooner or later.” 
* * 


. . . how often, even in my present civilised London life, have I wanted, at a dinner 

party, to take the food away into a corner and enjoy it by myself. 
William’s humour is quiet ; his adventures are comparatively mild. You may or 
may not like that sort of reading, but if you do like it, the book will be a joy to you 
and to your friends, for they are sure to borrow it, or even steal it. It is one of those 
books so difficult to keep in the house. 

God’s Angry Man and The Proselyte are longer novels, although not excessively 
long ; and both are serious in treatment of historical subjects. God’s Angry Man is 
the story of John Brown and his family, and of their activities for the abolition of 
slavery in the Southern States, a theme which might so easily have been handled 
badly, and is, instead, a fine performance indeed for a first novel, and particularly 
so for any novel on that rather difficult subject. Mr. Ehrlich has written the story 
without bias, showing the development of John Brown’s religious fanaticism by 
carefully building up his family history and tracing the various strains of insanity, 
thus explaining, if not justifying, the brutality of his actions. So skilfully has he 
woven the threads of his story that one forgets how true it was, reading with interest 
this powerful novel wherein the suspense is quite as great as if the end were not 
already known. The descriptions of John Brown’s trial and of his death, the portrayal 
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of his wife’s character are especially good ; and John Brown himself emerges from the 
pages a magnificent, if not appealing, figure. 

In The Proselyte, Miss Susan Ertz tells the story of a young English girl who 
married a Mormon missionary and went with him to Salt Lake City, soon after the 
place was founded by Brigham Young. With many others, they undertook the long 
journey from Iowa, where the railroad ended, to Utah, going on foot, pushing their 
few belongings in badly made hand-carts, a mixed company of sincere people, un- 
knowing ones, the not too scrupulous, the old and the young. After almost un- 
believable hardships of hunger, bitter cold, and the weariness of the long march, the 
few survivors reached their “ Zion ” at last, and there took their places in the com- 
munity which has grown into the beautiful city of to-day. At one time, a few years 
later, Brigham Young ordered a few of the families to go further West and start a 
new town. Obediently, they left the homes so recently (and not too easily) acquired, 
and went forth to brave the hostile Indians. There, in one of the most beautiful 
passages in the book, Zillah’s son was killed by Indians ; and then another of the 
settlers’ children, and another ; and at last orders came to abandon the settlement. 
Miss Ertz’s historical and scenic background is accurate, and must be the result of 
considerable research ; her characters, as in The Galaxy, are, with the exception of 
Brigham Young, life-like. He alone is dim and shadowy, and the glimpses of him are 
disappointingly brief ; but her story of the zeal which inspired these people, and her 
sympathetic interpretation of their beliefs are very fine indeed. 

Both Wild Deer and So Poor a Ghost have to do with subject peoples, the one 
being a story of negroes in Africa, the other a story of India. Wild Deer is the best 
modern study of the negro problem I have ever read ; and a good novel, quite aside 
from that. De la Harpe, an American negro, a singer, famous, cultivated and sensitive, 
decides that he must go to Africa to see the present condition of his ancestors’ people. 
Mr. Hernekin Baptist escapes sentimentality and avoids controversy very neatly. 
On the boat, De la Harpe meets Ruth Grainger, a white girl born in Africa. Then and 
later, they have many discussions. The relationship between the girl and De la Harpe 
is handled with unusual delicacy and rightness; but the main issue is his interest in 
his people and his sacrifice for them : 

De la Harpe said, after a long, comfortable silence : “‘ I had a sudden feeling just then 
that those natives over there are not so much my brothers as my children. Or should it 
be—younger brothers ? Or am I the younger brother and they the wise old ones ?”” 

“That’s what I often wonder [Colenbrander answered]. .... As well give degrees— 
or airplanes—to an ancient Briton before he learnt to be a peasant, an artisan, a crafts- 
man, a sailor, a trader! The Briton in blue paint was also a mature man. But if you’d 
fed him with degrees and airplanes he’d have had a bad colic, like a baby fed on pork 
and beer. He’d have died. .... they become clerks and teachers and bad drivers 
of taxis. Bound to the wheel, the roar and the scream, of civilization before ever they’ve 
known the generations of slow-growing peasanthood that my ancestors have had. Educa- 
tion—of anything but the hands—is the cruellest gift you can make to a savage.” 

It is an interesting book, on the whole temperate and the more effective for being so. 

There is less detachment and quiet reasonableness in So Poor A Ghost (what a 
good title !) ; and the reading of it has convinced me that the author possesses decided 
views about India and thinks something should be done, but has not made clear to 
me what his views are and what he thinks should be done. This may be due to the 
obtrusive, melodramatic plot. The book seems at war with itself, and in the unequal 
contest between plot and Views, the plot wins, oddly enough ; or rather, it manages 
to shout down the voice of the author talking about India in frequent asides. It is 
disappointing that a book so nearly good should be so poor: that Mr. ‘Thompson’s 
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fine sense of the beauty of India, and his good writing, should be marred by a conflict 
of melodramatic plot and vague propaganda. A book of his, on a different subject, 
would be welcome. 

Farewell Victoria is good all the way through without ever rising to great heights 
except towards the end. It is, as the publishers say, a Cavalcade in novel form, long 
years of the Victorian era being told around a young groom, the family he first served, 
and, later, some other people. He survives all of them and departs this life sincerely 
| mourned by the reader. 

To agree with what the publishers say of The Enchanted Village is hard. They do 
not exaggerate, do not make any extravagant claims for it ; indeed, they do not give 
it credit for its subtlety and insight into human behaviour ; but they do say that it 
shows what happens to city people when they invade the country where they do not 
_really belong ; and no one, not even the writer, points out the way those people 

behave in the city. Perhaps they are plain, natural people ; perhaps not. But their 
Saturday evening party in the country seems only a culminating point for things 
seething and brewing in their natures already, whether they are in town or out of it ; 
and they behave at that party very much as most people of their day and time behave at 
parties in town, barring the difference between seeking seclusion in some room or other 
instead of the beauty of the mulberry grove. The scene is a village out of London, 
with mixed (country and city, chiefly city) people ; there are week-end guests, the 
usual variety ; and someone gives a party in his barn. As a bedside book, the first 
60-75 pages are to be recommended : one feels exactly as if a pleasant country week- 
end were being enjoyed. Those pages move with pleasant slowness. Then there is a 
subtle tightening, and one realises that Mr. Shanks is talking very seriously. The 
pace quickens. The story moves rapidly, with economy of description, both of 
character and scene, leaving the reader conscious only of an occasional delight in 
the felicity of expression. Then comes the end, after less than twenty-four hours ; 
and the end is not dramatic, not heightened in any way—only the very decency of 
the characters’ actions in the circumstance rings a true note . . . and the curtain 
falls. From a poet such a novel is surprising. 

Even more surprising, and less pleasantly so, is Mr. Conrad Aiken’s Great Circle. 
The two books, The Enchanted Village and Mr. Aiken’s, are not entirely unlike in 
that they deal very much with married people’s feelings toward themselves and 
others (Mr. Shanks does not confine himself to the married, however). But in both 
cases, a poet is writing a novel ; and Great Circle, I am sorry to think, might well have 
been called ‘ A Small Circle.’ A man discovers his wife in flagrant infidelity ; that it is 
partly his own fault is admitted ; that he is the familiar, tortured egoist is all too 
evident ; that the book is worth reading, from these words, is not too evident ; but 
it is—for its exquisite recapturing of the hero’s boyhood, and for notes of sudden, 
individual beauty, in Mr. Aiken’s prose: 

Let the rain and wind decide it for you: they are already shaking you to decision : 
urging you toward Garden Street : obey them. This house has ghosts. Its walls are made 
of nasturtiums and Haydn, its ceilings are a gossamer of lost words and cries, forgotten 
embraces and tendernesses, rebukes, reproaches, and quick words of anger. 

And so to Mr. de la Mare, who is not unknown as a poet. My Lord Fish and the 
other stories are good, it is true. It seems probable that the title story is the best Mr. 
de la Mare has ever written. There are illustrations by the most popular book cover 
designer of our time ; and his cover for this book is good, suitable, charming. . . . 
Need the stories be described in detail ? May I not, instead, recommend the book 
heartily for a Christmas present—as I can recommend William also ? 


HELEN MORAN 
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WASHINGTON IRVING AND THE STORROWS. Edited by Stantey T. 
Wiuiams. Harvard University Press. Milford. gs. 


LES ECRITS DE LANGUE FRANCAISE EN LOUISIANE AU XIXe SIECLE. 
Par Edward Larocque Tinker. Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion. No price 
stated. 


THE NORTHERN ELEMENT IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Sir WILLIAM 
Craicig. University of Toronto Press. Milford. 7s. 6d. 


MEDIAEVAL STUDIES. By Wray Hunt. Fenland Press. 6s. 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. By RecinaLp ARKELL. Rich & Cowan. 7s. 6d. 


LTHOUGH the first two books in this review bear no relation to one another 

in subject they have nevertheless a certain connexion. Both are interesting 
items of Americana. Washington Irving was, at one time, the first man of letters 
in the United States, despite the fact that his protracted absences in Europe had 
earned him a certain measure of unpopularity in his own country. These letters, 
published for the first time by the editor of his Journal, form an interesting com- 
mentary on the life which he led on the Continent between the years 1821 and 1828. 
The Storrows were a family of English origin, though they had lived abroad for a 
considerable time and Washington Irving, bound to them by strong ties of affection 
and friendship, made their circle in Paris his own. As a matter of fact he seems to 
have been rarely in the same place with them all, but a certain simplicity in his nature 
required family life and contacts and the letters are addressed to them from various 
countries such as England, Germany, Austria, and Spain. 

His correspondence is not great. It is not even of importance or first-rate interest. 
But he had the accomplishment of a good letter-writer : that of adapting himself 
to his own special audience. Accordingly, the letters to ‘Thomas Wentworth Storrow 
are grave and friendly. He was clearly not an inspiring correspondent for Irving 
wrote : 


When next you write I beg the Madame may help out the letter ; you write admirably 
to the point my dear Sir, but terribly brief ; a lady’s pen is always more communicative. 


The letters Mrs. Storrow received were of a much more sprightly nature, and 
those to the little girls are perfectly charming though limited by a certain condescen- 
sion in being written down to their years. Altogether, in his relations to the children 
he was inclined to assume an attitude of benevolent valetudinarianism : 


It would amuse you to see me, with my crippled limbs stretched on a sopha, surrounded 
by a little fairy circle, all listening with breathless attention to some harum-scarum tale 
that sets all sense and probability at defiance. 


In 1821 Irving, the laurels of The Sketch Book still glistening, was busy putting 
the finishing touches to Bracebridge Hall in the hope that it would prove a popular 
successor. For this purpose he had retired to London where, in July, he was a witness 
of the coronation of George IV, who looked “‘ amazing grand,” and wore long ringlets 
hanging down his back, and a great robe of velvet and ermine. But not all of the 
letters are as cheerful as the early ones. The times, much like those of the present, 
were anxious ones, and Irving was in considerable financial difficulties. It was hard 
to get money sent out of America and he relied on his friend Storrow in times of 
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) emergency to act as his banker. Much of the correspondence is sad and perplexed 
| at the mysterious failure of certain mines and persons in whom Irving had financial 
| interests ; he was evidently not very business-like. It was during this decade that 
i he undertook a lengthy work of much labour and, in the end, doubtful scholarship ; 


The Life and Works of Christopher Colombus. To this end he wintered in Spain from 
1826 to 1828, where with his brother’s aid much time was spent in research. It was a 
period full of discouragements and doubts which are fully reflected in the letters. 
There are plenty of characteristic references to “ Spanish inns, diligences and 


) Robbers,” which were evidently calculated to raise the hairs of the children, and 


throughout the correspondence runs a deep vein of affection and gratitude for the 


loyalty and friendship of the Storrows : 


Give them my most affectionate remembrances as well as to Mrs. Storrow, my kind 
regards to Tom who I only recollect as I saw him at Burlington when Susan wore thunder 
and lightning stockings .. . 


This passage has the vividness of the impressionist. We would give something 


| to know what those stockings were like. 


When, in the 17th century the state of Louisiana was discovered and colonised 


_ by the French it very naturally yielded for a time no literature of any kind at all, 


for its colonisers were occupied with quelling Indians, coping with natural difficulties 
and the thousand and one obstacles which must beset pioneers. By the time that they 
were beginning to be fairly settled the treaty of Fontainebleau handed the state to 


_ Spain in whose keeping she remained until 1803, when she was re-ceded to France 


and almost immediately sold to the United States. The history of Louisiana is there- 


fore curious, and its culture, originally French Creole, struggled bravely to retain 


its first character before being eventually swamped by a resistless and utterly alien 


civilization. M. Larocque Tinker has spent twelve years in preparing a most careful 


and laborious bibliography of the literature of French Louisiana, a literature which 
persisted strong and healthy throughout the XIXth Century. This book forms 
the eighty-fifth volume of the Revue de Littérature Comparée series and is admirably 
edited and prefaced. None of the inclusions is excused, on the score that the humblest 
publication is of importance in the history of the state as a whole. The last stronghold 
of the French element in New Orleans has now almost vanished. It is relegated to 
a few old ladies who know no word of English and will now never learn it. They are 
the rearguard of a company who realised themselves to be intellectual strangers 
in a new system and who desperately united in the intention of preserving French cul- 
ture as the tide of American influence slowly swamped them. The last century snowed 
down upon them pamphlets, periodicals, newspapers and literary societies. It is 
idle to pretend that there are any names of literary importance in that society, 
professorial though it was. Most of the publications are of local interest, books on 
topography and science. There are Indian romances and lengthy poems which 
possibly nobody since the original purchaser has ever read ; treatises on tropical 
diseases, and even a pamphlet by a midwife, a Mme. (veuve) Cadeau, upon her 
profession, has been included. The year 1900 marked the end of the production 
of French writings in Louisiana. It is almost completely Americanised. M. Larocque 
Tinker, considering this fact, had good reason to prepare and publish these literary 
remains. 

The Northern Element in English Literature is a collection of the Alexander Lectures 
in English, four in number, delivered at the University of Toronto in 1931. They 
are unfortunately rather dry and tend to beat about the bush. It is an admitted fact 
that our culture has come to us from the South and that consequently the North, 
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rude and barren as it was considered to be, received little chance of intellectual 
development before the 18th century when the Romantic revival was needed to 
bring it into its own. The lectures are unclear and unsystematic in arrangement. 

A far more satisfactory book from the student’s point of view is Mr. Wray Hunt’s 
Mediaeval Studies. I see that it is intended for use in schools, but it should make an 
excellent beginning for any one who wishes to study conditions of social life in the 
middle ages. The actual period covered by the book seems to include the 11th to 
the 15th centuries, but this is where the chief weakness lies. No dates are mentioned, 
nor any span of time, and period is rather vaguely hinted at by references to people 
living at any time within those five centuries. The Knight, the Manor Lord, The 
Peasant; Churchmen, Parliament and Court are all explained in chapters to themselves 
clearly and authoritatively. Some popular fancies are disposed of, including the belief _ 
that the mediaeval villein was a ‘“‘ wretched slave ground down under the heel of 
his lord !” Mr. Hunt would have us believe that he was nothing of the sort ; and that 
compared with the present-day pauper he was at least spared the trial of beholding 
‘* flaunted before his eyes luxuries that he might not share.” That this comparison 
is unjust and unconsidered will be seen by slight reflection. A few wild remarks 
such as this occur from time to time, but not often enough to spoil a useful and 
interesting book. 

It is salutary to have a hero. It strengthens the confidence in human nature. 
Mr. Ernest Newman’s hero is, I believe, Wagner ; Carlyle’s was Frederick the Great. 
And Mr. Reginald Arkell’s is Richard Jefferies. He knows every corner of the country 
that was traversed in his youth by the large and ungainly farmer’s son. He knows 
every coppice that he visited and is familiar with each aspect of his countryside, 
month by month throughout the changing seasons. To him Jefferies is the greatest 
historian of the fields and hedgerows of England. The works of Jefferies are scattered 
and rare. He is known mainly to a small public but that public returns to his essays 
again and again. He was half mystic, half naturalist, and so it is not surprising that 
he has a following which though small is serious. They will welcome this tribute by 
Mr. Arkell and it will take its place in that bibliography of Jefferies which will 
ultimately come. 


YVONNE FFRENCH 
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| APOESIE OF GILLOFLOWERS. By Humrrey Girrorp. Hawthornden Press. 255. 


THE SECRET COMMONWEALTH. By Rosert Kirk, M.A. Eneas Mackay, 
Stirling. 7s. 6d. 


| TEN TALES. By Dr. Witiiam Macinn. Eric Partridge Ltd., at the Scholartis 


Press. 55. 


SAUNTERER’S REWARDS. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 6s. 


THE GENTLE ADVENTURE. By Ronatp Carton. Dent. 6s. 


ie OF GILLOFLOWERS has been printed for the amateur book collector, 


and very well done too. Appearances apart, this is a book which anyone, 
knowing a little about the period in which it was written, might want to have. Mr. F. J. 
Harvey Darton has written a preface which reads something like a warning. Humfrey 
Gifford’s, he says : 
. + . was not, on the face of it, a profound mind, nor shiningly keen. There is here no rare 
intuition touched to a fine flash, though now and then honesty and homeliness glow 
sombrely. Throughout the fancy is commonplace . 


But the book has : 


a chance phrase or two of the kind that makes even the commonplace tingle into a little 
humanity—and, in this book, one touch more. 


Through all this mass of honesty, of commonplace thought and of homeliness, 
the ‘“‘ one touch more ” emerges shining and compelling. It is the ‘‘ one touch more ” 


_ of singularity, of personality, of poetry ; such qualities as are blunted when forced, 


but when spontaneous, as they are here, turn any work into one of agelessness and 
bright charm. Though the book is composed mostly of translations, Gifford has 
written them in an idiom peculiarly his own, which conveys much of his own charm. 
His translation of the letter on poverty is delightful, containing sober advice which 
Gifford, probably, knew to be good, hoped would be helpful, but for whose weight 
he cared not at all. 

Divers histories follow, and if the stories have been told before or since, then I 
never want to read them, after tasting Gifford’s manner of telling. To the Reader 
shows him with his spirit roused, getting in the first blow at his critics, long before 
they have read his book. It comes first in the collection : very properly too. It is 
written for such as cavil, who swoon at the misplacement of a comma, or who, 
“ have grounded in them, never to like well of anything unless it meet jump with 
their own doting and peevish imaginations.” What a letter it is !—and what a pity 
that the limited edition limits the number of people who can own this delightful book. 

Robert Kirk, M.A., “ administer of Aberfoyle A.D. 1691 ” was a man with more 
academic learning than Gifford. His book, or rather essay, The Secret Commonwealth, 
bears all the marks of the man who has been set thinking and exploring along definitely 
appointed lines. The essay itself seems curiously muddled. One by one every known 
expression of the occult is brought in, until doppelganger and fauns, spiritualists and 
angels, are being spoken of in one breath. There is, no doubt, a connection between 
all these things, but the Rev. Mr. Kirk did not make it exactly clear where this con- 
nection was ; nor are they treated separately, these beings from different parts of 
other worlds. 
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There is a dedication in verse to R. L. Stevenson by Andrew Lang, an introduction 
by Mr. R. B. Cunninghame-Graham, and the “ History of the Book and Author ” by 
Andrew Lang. All this occupies sixty seven pages and the essay itself is sixty-one 
pages long. Such a lengthy introduction needs no excuses. After the curious have 
got past the very inviting title—that is the full one, The Secret Commonwealth of Elves, 
Fauns and Fairies, they will find that the matter and manner of the exposition require 
thought and serious reading if anything is to be taken from it. Re. 

Mr. Kirk takes the existence of the “ little people ” and the big ones—for neolithic 
men come into it too—as a matter granted, for his premise. Then he builds up a 
plan of their behaviour and customs. The second part of the essay contains interesting 
examples, given as authentic, which serve to bolster up the claims made in the first 
part. If still you are wanting in faith, why, the fact that the author himself was carried 


off by fairies while crossing a fairy hill should bring final conviction. For my own part» 


I came away like Dr. Johnson, “‘ unconvinced but open to conviction.” 

Mr. E. V. Lucas’ new book, Saunterer’s Rewards, is in the same strain as his many 
others—gentle, observing, quiet. As an essayist his success lies in his ability to convey, 
so completely, his personality through his writings. Not all of the forty essays in 
this book are interesting. It is only when Mr. Lucas has felt something himself 
that he is worth reading ; in many of them, there is only the competent talker tossing 
off airy nothings—Follies and Old Wives Tales, for instance. Yet when he is truly 
delighted with his subject that delight glows through the pages. The essays on 
Corot are charming, and those on Lamb are infused with some of the gaiety and 
high spirits of Lamb himself. Charles Lamb and the Measles is a good essay about a 
splendid joke. 

“‘ A Man of the Time ” makes several very amusing entrances. He is a nice man, 
and his man-servant is a very fetching fellow. There is no glimpse of the cook vouch- 
safed, but the cook too, it can be felt, was a good soul. Pleasant though “‘ A Man of 
the Time ”’ is I should not be so ready as the publishers of this book to compare him 
to The Man in Black into the Citizen of the World, nor to “ Sir Roger among the 
more serious contributors to the Spectator.” That is a lot of nonsense, as anyone who 
has, or cares to read and compare the books, will discover at once. 

Whether or not the Scholartis Press have unearthed a ‘seller’ in Dr. William 
Maginn I can not say ; but in selecting ten of his stories and publishing them in book 
form, they have done him a long delayed justice. Professor Saintsbury complained 
of the neglect of, and certainly his ability shows that his stories should have been 
published a long time ago. 

Ten Tales shows Maginn as a man of wit, with a clarity of style and thought, and a 
sense of construction that in a writer of English would please even the French. 


Above all that was his sense of fun, and his high spirits which are noticeable in nearly _ 


everyone of the Ten Tales, and especially remarkable in Bob Burke’s Duel : a duel that 
is prevented at the last moment by the news that the object of the trouble is on the 
point of losing her dowry. Such a situation might arise elsewhere than in Ireland, 
but it seems strangely at home there. 

These stories have a beginning, a middle, and an end. They have a firmness and 
surety about them that is admirable. Maginn made no conscious effort at atmosphere, 
but his knowledge of the places and the people he wrote about, gives them an air 
of authenticity which goes unchallenged. For those who look for clear thinking, 
and brilliant pleasantry in short stories, this book can be strongly recommended. 

The Gentle Adventure is a very gentle adventure indeed. On tip-toes, with his 
finger to his lips, Mr. Carton creeps among the memories of his childhood for fear 
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of waking up anything of importance. The book, which is sub-titled—‘ A Victorian 
| Prelude,” is an attempt to present a picture of the Victorian suburban child. It 
# is a picture in the softest of pastels, with no hard lights, and no deep shadows. The 
{ happiest of colours have been used, but there is a flatness about it all, a lack of spirit 
and imagination which gives it a museum air. By his very method, which is to present 
certain outward aspects of his childhood, Mr. Carton has precluded far too much. 
What of the inner life of the Victorian child ?—or did Mr. Carton have none? 
( Surely it is the very secretiveness of the child, the desire to discover what thoughts 
and impressions are going on behind its grave eyes that prompts such attempts as 
A Gentle Adventure. The life of a Victorian suburban child could have been interest- 
ing, and having raised the point, it is a little annoying to go completely through this 
book and come out none the wiser at the end of it. Never is there an essential touched 
upon, and the result is that the book is lacking in values. Had he been born at forty 
| ~ Mr. Carton could have written his book and as well. It zs well written: the style 
is clear, the construction shows pains and forethought ; but at the end of it one feels 
tempted to say with the saucy child, when its betters have done talking: ‘‘I could 
have told you that.” 


FRANK FLANNAGAN 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM—I 


THE HISTORY OF THE NOVEL IN ENGLAND. By R. M. Lovett and H. S. 
Hucues. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


SOVIET LITERATURE, AN ANTHOLOGY. Edited and Translated by GEorGE 
REAVEY and Marc SLoniM. Wishart. 8s. 6d. 


GOG MAGOG, AN ANATOMY OF MODERNISM IN LITERATURE. 
By G. W. Stonier. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


THE PANTOMIME MAN. By RicHarp Mippieton. Rich & Cowan. 7s. 6d. 
INTIMATE MEMORIES. By Maser Dopce Luunan. Secker. 10s. 6d. 


NGLISH fiction has not been particularly fortunate in its historians but one 
Kaw exclude the names of Mr. J. B. Priestley and the late Sir Walter Raleigh 
from this stricture. There is still plenty of room for further critical appreciation 
in this department of literature but it seems doubtful whether Professors Robert 
Lovett and Helen Hughes have anything new to say in their History of the Novel in 
England. They begin their preface with the portentous statement that : 


In writing a history of the novel in England, we have undertaken to bring out the 
relation of the novel to the interests and attitudes of successive ages, of which it has 
been the product, 


and they add that in order to attain this end they have not hesitated to : 


introduce many minor novelists from the vast plain of fiction above which the major 
figures rise to distinction. 


This is so obviously the duty of a serious historian that I cannot imagine why it 
should be necessary to comment upon it, and I cannot understand why certain writers 
have been omitted from this survey. The book begins with less than ten pages on Eliza- 
bethan fiction, and it cannot be said that this brief chapter is satisfactory, since it 
ignores altogether the tales of Deloney. Malory’s Morte D’ Arthur is dismissed with a 
casual allusion in the chapter on the eighteenth century and there is no serious attempt 
to give either a full or a clear idea of the influences which were at work when the 
first prose stories made their appearance. In their Bibliography the authors do not 
mention Miss Edith Birkhead’s excellent book The Tale of Terror, although they 
cite eight other authorities under the heading, The Gothic Novel. Neither is there 
any allusion to Mr. Buchan’s excellent writing on the novels of Sir Walter Scott 
or to Joseph Strutt’s Queenhoo Hall which enabled Sir Walter to see clearly enough 
what a historical novelist must avoid. 

It is possible that these omissions may not seem important in a book of less than five 
hundred pages, but there are unfortunately other defects. The arrangement of 
sequence is often unaccountable, and it is not easy to understand why Benjamin 
Disraeli precedes Thomas Love Peacock, to note only one discrepancy. 

The chapters on the Edwardians and the Georgians lack critical discrimination 
and are not up to date, but it is only fair to the authors to state that they admit 
their gratitude to Miss Elizabeth Greenebaum, who, it appears, contributed the 
accounts of Peacock and Gissing and the “ more important parts ” (whichever they 
may be) of the chapter on the Georgians. Some idea of the value of Miss Greene- 
baum’s contribution may be gathered from the paragraph which follows. It is the 
only reference to the work of the authors named : 
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Miss E. B. C. Jones has never surpassed her first novel, Quiet Interior (1920). John 
Boynton Priestley has revived the Victorian tradition of abundance of material, character, 
incident, humour in The Good Companions (1929) and Angel Pavement (1930). Henry 
Major Tomlinson has revived the same tradition working in the field of overseas adventure 
in Gallions Reach (1927) and All Our Yesterdays (1930). Francis E. Brett Young is likewise 
to be commended for the good measures which he gives his readers, whether his material 
be that of African adventure, as in Woodsmoke (1924) or of more conventional society 
as in Portrait of Clare (1927 ; American Edition, Love is Enough). Naomi Mitchison 
has carried realism farther into the historical novel by treating little-known periods, e.g., 
that of the decline of Roman imperial power in Gaul in The Conquered (1923) with 
scholarly background and modern psychological penetration. 


The History of the Novel in England may serve its purpose as a text book for use 
in American schools, but there seems to be little or no justification for its appearance 
in an English edition, and I do not agree for one moment with the publisher who 
announces optimistically on the jacket that “‘a great deal of new and interesting 
material, critical and biographical, has been accumulated in relation to the younger 
novelists.” A careful search did not enable me to find these promised treasures, and, 
in addition, it was surprising to discover that some of the most firmly established 
among the younger novelists are not mentioned at all. 

Soviet Literature is a most formidable volume. It abounds in all manner of critical 
biographical and explanatory apparatus, and the reader is confidently informed 
that it answers more fully than any single observer can do “ the questions which 
any intelligent person must frequently ask : ‘‘ What is life like in Russia? How do 
people think, and love under Communism ? ” The essay on the New Spirit in Russian 
Literature reminded me irrestibly of Mr. Beerbohm’s note on an imaginary genius, 
Kolnyatsch, by name. Essenin, who is described as the poet of peasant Russia, 
committed suicide. This tended to have a “‘ disintegrating influence,” and the Com- 
munist poets were told to counteract this. Prominent among them was Mayakovsky, 
author of two dramatic satires, The Bug, and The Bath-House. 'This did not prevent 
him from committing suicide in his turn five years later. 

Soviet Literature gives an impression of tremendous sincerity, expressed in the 
vaguest possible terms, and the pages ring with sound and fury. There is also far 
too much political jargon which is printed in the section labelled Criticism. The reader 
will find much that is interesting and provocative in this anthology. Parts of it might 
well be called curious. 

Mr. G. W. Stonier is a lively critic of life and literature who is in close touch with 
the forward movements of the time. In Gog Magog he reveals that most desirable 
quality in a critic, the inability to take things for granted. He is never satisfied to 
accept an old critical judgment merely because it has stood the test of time, and 
he is equally unwilling to be enthusiastic about anything in life or art because it is new. 
This is a satisfactory attitude, and it is not fair to quarrel with Mr. Stonier because 
one happens to disagree with so many of his expressed opinions. The principal essay 
is a consideration of modernism in literature, written in separate paragraphs. There 
are also shorter articles on Lawrence, Wyndham Lewis, T. 5S. Eliot, Hans Andersen, 
Strindberg, Swinburne, and other carefully assorted subjects. It is impossible to 
read this book with indifference. 

It is a strange transition from Mr. Stonier to a selection of the stories and literary 
papers of Richard Middleton, whose other books were all published just after his 
death in 1911. There is nothing in The Pantomime Man that is worthy to rank 
with that brilliant trifle, The Ghost Ship, but it is a pleasant, if unexciting, collection 
of stories and criticisms, containing also The Fournal of a Clerk, which gives extracts 
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from Middleton’s diary in 1903-05. Lord Alfred Douglas has contributed an intro- 
duction, and there is a biographical foreword by Mr. John Gawsworth. 

“Of course,” writes Mrs. Mabel Dodge Luhan, in Intimate Memories ; “ one of the 
weirdest things in the world is the fact that people know so much about each other 
and yet every one believes that he or she has remained hidden from observation. There 
are no secrets in the world. The sooner everybody knows that and admits it, the better.” 
Mrs. Luhan appears to be entirely free from any self-privacy, and she has no reserves 
from her readers. Those who read Lorenzo In Taos will appreciate her pertinacity 
and her devastating frankness, and she is no less confiding when she writes about her 
own childhood. Buffalo in the 1880’s is the opening scene of her new book, and with 
the aid of a remarkable memory and precocious insight she has created in these pages 
the little world of her youth. She has the gift of imparting interest to the minutiae 
of life, and she flits carelessly from a childish misdemeanour to an extremely passion- 
ate friendship with complete naturalness and ease. ‘Too frequently she describes her 
emotions in a kind of psycho-analytical jargon that is pretentious and unnecessary, 
but she has always the ability to interest, and she is clearly always interested and 
eager to experiment herself. Intimate Memories is an extraordinarily naive book, 
salted with Mrs. Luhan’s own blend of sympathy and shrewd criticism. 


ERIC GILLETT 
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SHAKESPEARE AT WORK. By G. B. Harrison. Routledge. ros. 6d. 


ART AND ARTIFICE IN SHAKESPEARE. By E. E. Stoti. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 7s. 6d. 


CRITICISMS AND APPRECIATIONS OF THE WORKS OF CHARLES 
DICKENS. By G. K. CuestErton. Dent. 5s. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE AND SOCIAL REVOLUTION. By R. D. 
CHARQUES. Secker. 6s. 


“ay FOREIGN student approaching Shakespeare for the first time must be appalled 
by the amount of books about him and his work. Englishmen on the whole 
ignore them, partly through laziness, partly through good sense. A new book on 
Shakespeare, unless it produces some new facts or is really interpretative, is likely 
to be nothing better than the last straw to break the persistence of the conscientious 
‘German or American. Of these two books Mr. Harrison’s is helpful and Mr. Stoll’s 
may be the last straw. 

So little is known about Shakespeare’s life that anybody may be right in their 
speculations (except, of course, those extraordinary Baconians). There is a great 
deal of speculation, or as he calls it, “‘ sheer guesswork,” in Mr. Harrison’s “‘ conjec- 
tural reconstruction ” of Shakespeare’s life. But his sound knowledge of the period 
saves him from guessing wildly or absurdly. Indeed so probable are his conjectures 
that they are likely to be accepted as facts by many of his readers : 

I have chosen the form of plain narrative, unqualified by “‘ doubtless 

“we may be sure that ” and other phrases pressing scholarly diffidence. 


This is surely rather high-handed. Scholarly diffidence is often silly but it does not 
deceive people. Mr. Harrison’s ‘“ plain narrative’ probably will. Short prefaces 
have a way of getting overlooked and Mr. Harrison’s speculative tone is cheerfully 
assured. It inspires confidence. It disarms suspicion. It requires the utmost vigilance 
and wariness. Although it will irritate scholars and was not written for them, Mr. 
Harrison’s book will be more useful to them than to the general reader. Concealed 
in its pages are the results of careful and intelligent research into the relation between 
Shakespeare’s work and the events of his time. 

Mr. Stoll seems to have borne bravely his share of the burden of Shakespeare 
literature. He has also borne the even heavier burden of general criticism. It is 
perhaps fair that he should add a book or two of his own before the whole bundle 
is handed on to a younger generation. That is really all that need be said. One could 
disagree with him on certain points of method and interpretation, trivial when com- 
pared with his general theses : that Shakespeare’s tragedies are plays and not literary 
exercises, works of philosophy or anything else for which they have been mistaken ; 
that the whole is more important than any part; and that “‘ emotional illusion ” 
is more important than verisimilitude. With these contentions it is hardly possible 
to disagree. The purpose of this book is to prove them. Which would be admirable 
were it not for the suspicion that they are axiomatic and do not admit of proof. It 
might have been done more elegantly. Here is an example of Mr. Stoll’s prose : 

It (the doctrine that innocence inclines to a belief in guilt rather than in innocence) 
implies that a person not “stunned,” as the more conscientiously psychological Rose 
and Wetz would have him, nor “a goose,” as, long ago, the sensible but unpoetical 
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Rymer would have him, nor a voluntary subject in a state of hypnosis, which is all that 
a real and scientific psychology could make of him to-day, can, without reason, and 
against his rooted inclination, believe what he is told by a person whom he believes in, 
to the irremediable damage of persons whom he believes in far more—which, to be sure, 
is just about what I have been insisting upon, though not as in life (where it is supposed 
to be), but only:(for an artistic purpose) in a tragedy or a comedy, and not as a bit of 
psychology, but of art. . 


This sort of writing cannot be necessary. 

Mr. Chesterton has always enjoyed making prefaces to Dickens. They have 
many things in common. Dickens was a journalist. Mr. Chesterton is a journalist. 
Dickens always found “‘ a mass of psychological and ethical suggestion ” in absur- 
dities. So does Mr. Chesterton. Both moralists, they are neither of them very philo- 
sophical. Both farceurs, they are neither of them flippant. There cannot be many 
people alive today who understand what Dickens was doing and why his books can 
justly be called great, so well as Mr. Chesterton ; and probably fewer still who can 
see so clearly the nature of his weakness. Dickens’ work is Mr. Chesterton’s own 
line of business. This book is as though an inn-keeper were talking about keeping inns. 

Many people under forty find Dickens a bore. His books are too long. His characters 
they say, overdrawn. His sentiment exaggerated. His satire blunt. But the cloud is 
passing now from the face of his reputation. In spite of the difficulties, he is being 
read again. People are getting tired of finding in novels only psychological diagrams, 
bird’s-eye views or elegant and untruthful camera studies. They want a moving 
picture, if possible stereoscopic, of men and women, rather larger than life-size. Young 
novelists could learn some means of supplying the demand by reading Dickens 
under Mr. Chesterton’s guidance—‘ A ‘ living’ character, Mr. Eliot says, “‘is not 
necessarily ‘ true to life.’ It is a person whom we can see and hear, whether he 
be true or false to human nature as we know it.”” Mr. Chesterton could never write 
as he does of Dickens’ characters had he not seen and heard them. No one, and it is 
significant that no one has ever tried, could write like this about the characters in 
Lawrence’s novels, though he may have known more of motives than Dickens. 
That is Lawrence’s failure. 

In the introduction Mr. Chesterton compares Dickens with Thackeray. ‘‘ The 
interesting point,” he says, “is this ”’ : 

that Dickens whom so many considered to be at best a vulgar enthusiast, saw the coming 

change in our society much more soberly and scientifically . . . Thackeray seems to have 

been quite content to think that the world would grow more and more liberal in the 
limited sense ; that Free Trade would get freer ; that ballot boxes would grow more and 
more secret ; that at last (as some satirist of Liberalism puts it) every man would have 
two votes instead of one. There is no trace in Thackeray of the slightest consciousness 
that progress would ever change its direction. There is in Dickens. The whole of Hard 

Times is the expression of just such a realization. It is not true to say that Dickens was a 

Socialist, but it is not absurd to say so . . . Dickens saw far enough ahead to know that 

the time was coming when the people would be imploring the state to save them from 

more freedom, as from some frightful foreign aggressor. He felt society changing : and 

Thackeray never did. 


It is the business of the artist to feel society changing. Literature is at once a 
measure and an instrument of social change. ‘There is need for what might be called 
a social critique of literature. Mr. Charques’ Contemporary Literature and Social 
Revolution is an attempt at such a critique. It is spoilt by the author’s perpetual 
effort to remember that this is a new and strange idea which must be explained in gentle, 
simple language and veiled sometimes in vagueness. He has nothing very original 
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to say ; but what he says may not be familiar outside certain literary circles. His 
analysis of the effect of economic conditions on contemporary literature, and of the 
relations between literature and social organisation do not go very deep. But as far 
as they go they seem to be accurate : and there was need for the publication of such 
analyses. His book is a defense against la trahison des clercs. It is one of the most 
useful kinds of literary criticism. 

The production of imaginative literature which shall properly fulfil its functions 
is one of the most important activities in any civilized society. It easily becomes 
disorganised or unhygienic, in barren or decadent periods. The resulting harm will 
be incalculable until the laws governing the relation of the artist to society, as well 
as those of the process of imaginative creation and recreation, are more perfectly 
understood : and until we can more easily distinguish causes from effects. 


WYNYARD BROWNE 
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JOHN HAMPDEN’S ENGLAND. By Joun Drinkwater. Thornton Butterworth. 
15S. 

JOHN HAMPDEN. By H. R. Wituiamson. Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 

THE TRIBULATIONS OF A BARONET. By Timotuy EpEN. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF ANDREW CARNEGIE. By Burton J. HENpDRIcK. Heinemann. 25s. 


A LAST ELIZABETHAN JOURNAL, 1599-1603. By. G. B. Harrison. Constable. 
£2 2s. od. 


Bae is a famous song in the most charming of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas in which the sentry on duty outside the Houses of Parliament is made 
to reflect upon the curious and convenient fact that : 

.. every boy and every gal 

That’s born into this world alive 

Is either a little Liberal 

Or else a little Conservative. 


It is a profoundly true reflection, and its general recognition in this country has no 
doubt done much in the past to save us from the worst inconveniences of the “ group 
system.”’ But it would be at least equally true to say that every English boy (I am 
not quite so sure of the girls) that’s born into this world alive is either a little Round- 
head or a little Cavalier. And if you happen to have been born a Cavalier it is not 
altogether easy to review, with absolute impartiality and a proper appreciation 
of literary merit, two longish biographies of a prominent Roundhead leader, written 
by enthusiastic modern Roundheads, and both published in the same week! It 
seems a pity that publishers cannot arrange among themselves to avoid such clashes. 
There may be, for all I know, a large and wealthy public waiting eagerly for a new 
life of Hampden—none has appeared for a hundred years or more—and the danger 
is that, confronted by this sudden embarrassment of riches, two exhaustive studies 
of an extremely thin subject (thin, I mean, in the sense that so little is known about 
Hampden) these people may find it difficult to choose, and may end by giving up 
the problem and buying neither. 

It would be better to acquire both. For though they cover the same few acres 
of historical ground, and rely upon the same original authorities, and take precisely 
the same one-sided view of this most enduring controversy in English history, 
yet there is an essential difference in their manner of approach. Mr. Williamson is 
the more frankly partisan of the two, the more argumentative and combative. He 
gets so interested in the Parliamentary quarrels which preceded the great upheaval 
that he does not bring us to the Civil War until his book is nearly finished. Mr. 
Drinkwater, on the other hand, takes the justice of his cause for granted. He does 
not argue. There is something almost seventeenth century in his assurance. And, 
with his strong dramatic instinct, he concludes, rightly I think, that the last few 
months of Hampden’s life were of more interest than the interminable squabbles 
about Ship Money, and so brings us to the outbreak of war in chapter 5. There is 
more meat in Mr. Williamson, but more human nature in Mr. Drinkwater. 

I prefer the humanist, and it is not merely a personal preference. When Mr. William- 
son dismisses that great Churchman, Archbishop Laud, as a “ cruel, cowardly, 
meddling little ecclesiastic”” he puts my back up. But when Mr. Drinkwater tries 
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to belittle] King Charles’s fame as an art connoiseur, observing that ‘‘ there was 
nothing in his artistic culture that was beyond the understanding, however much 
it may have been beyond the means, of the average middle-class householder,”’ 
I say to myself that it is temperamentally impossible for Mr. Drinkwater to see 
any good in this particular King. If Mr. Williamson had made any such assertion, 
I am afraid that I should have concluded that he merely put it in because it was his 
hero, Oliver Cromwell, who wrecked the wonderful collection of pictures which 
ought to have been the pride of the English people to-day. Again, Mr. Williamson’s 
sentimental use of Christian names—talking of ‘‘ John” and “ Arthur ” when he 
means Hampden and Goodwin—merely irritates his opponents, whereas Mr. Drink- 
water’s personal touches are somehow always forgivable. (No one but a cad would 
pause to ask him what his Puritan friends would have thought of the public per- 
formance of a stage play in Hyde Park). It is characteristic of the difference between 
the two that Mr. Drinkwater is usually prepared to accept his authorities, even 
when they are against him, shrewdly observing that historical evidence is often 
“too easily rejected’ nowadays; whereas Mr. Williamson roundly dismisses 
Nugent as a “‘ pompous partisan,” though he seems to have found very few mistakes 
in him. Finally, Mr. Williamson, after describing the death of Hampden at Chalgrove 
Field, only remarks bitterly that Charles I knighted the principal Royalist officer 
“for services rendered ” on that occasion (was he expected to imprison him ?) ; 
whereas Mr. Drinkwater duly notes that the death of this gallant enemy “‘ gave no 
pleasure to the King, nor to any responsible person in his party.” Here are two 
admirable versions of the same story, equally vivacious, informative, sincere. The 
one makes you feel Hampden’s personal greatness, the other makes you sit down 
and listen to his case against the King. Mr. Williamson argues, but Mr. Drinkwater 
almost persuades. 

The Tribulations of a Baronet, by Timothy Eden, is a very remarkable book. It 
has the quality, so much prized to-day, of being different from the rest. To begin 
with it is the story of a man who cut a great figure in the world thirty years ago 
but is now almost forgotten ; and, to go on with, it is avowedly the story of a failure. 
The man was Sir William Eden, Bart., whose name may be faintly familiar to modern 
ears, not as a painter of water colours, art critic, philosopher and brilliant rider 
to hounds, but as the silent victim of one of Whistler’s least excusable essays in 
the gentle art of making enemies. His son (and biographer) not unreasonably argues 
that 


the point requiring emphasis is that the failure of such a man—a man of infinite variety 
and outstanding originality, apparently ready made to command, to dominate and succeed 
—should be at least as interesting and as instructive as the successes of more limited 
and more commonplace personalities. Biographies of these abound. We are constantly 
regaled nowadays with the stories and memoirs of small men hitting bull’s eyes. Let us, 
for a change, consider him who shoots a splendid arrow wildly at the skies. 


Sir William Eden undoubtedly shot a splendid arrow, though it is not quite clear 
that he was aiming at any particular point in the sky. When it fell to earth he was 
angry, and expressed his indignation not only in the bosom of his family (where 
his sons seem to have taken the brunt of it) but in his general attitude towards life, 
in his irascible letters to the Spectator, and in his growling relations with his fellow 
men. He was full of contradictions. Apparently a typical atheistical squirradical, 
he had a sensitive taste in interior decoration, he adored flowers (except geraniums), 
and he fought with the advance guard in modern art. On his country estate he rode 
roughshod over his servants and they liked him all the better for it ; but his children 
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fled from his presence ; and when he tried to apply these patriarchal methods to 
artistic circles in London, he found that good manners meant more than honesty 
of purpose or kindliness of heart. And in Whistler, an even ruder man than himself, 
he met his Waterloo. Whistler published a one-sided version of the correspondence 
about the price of his small portrait of Lady Eden ; but he had not really a leg to 
stand on, he behaved like a spoilt child ; and I doubt if any fair-minded modern 
critic would deny that Sir William was perfectly right in refusing to answer him. 
By his unexpected silence, this quarrelsome, noisy person did more to put Whistler 
in his place than all those who attempted to compete with the painter in his favourite 
field of invective. les 

There was a curious, Puritanical strain in Eden’s character. He hated ugly buildings 
so much that he declared that “ nothing but an earthquake can ever make London 
beautiful again . . . the destruction of the beautiful is wicked and ugly, but the beauti- 
ful must go.” He would not smoke, and he would not drink : he was almost American 
in his horror of whiskey. Playing billiards with a friend one night, he lost his temper 
and rushed out of the room. “‘ Next morning,” says the friend (no less a person 
than Mr. George Lambton) ‘“ he came to me and said ‘ Look here, I’m sorry about 
last night, the fact is I can’t keep my temper at billiards and I shall never play again, 
and to the best of my knowledge he never did.”” That seems to be typical of the man. 
His son brings out the highlights of his character with astonishing clarity and dramatic 
effect. When one comes to think of it, sons should be the best of all biographers : 
a study of paternal temperament is a daily and anxious necessity for them. Their 
only disadvantage is that they must wait until the father dies before publishing. 
This son’s biography, at any rate, is a really brilliant piece of work. 

It would be unfair to describe the late Andrew Carnegie, in Mr. Timothy Eden’s 
words, as “‘ a small man hitting bulls’ eyes ’’—though the description exactly fits 
many of his fellow millionaires. The history of his rise to wealth, as told by Mr. 
Hendrick—at tremendous length, but with inexhaustible and infectious enthusiasm— 
suggests a more adventurous, more variegated, more romantic type than is commonly 
found among the over-rich. Carnegie did not build his fortune upon a habit of sitting 
at home collecting guineas while his fellow clerks were making love or visiting the 
theatre. For years he never saved a penny ; and when he got a few he immediately 
risked them on what appeared to be a gambler’s throw. He was always right : his 
intuition in matters of sleeping-cars, railway lines, iron and steel, amounted surely 
to genius. And when he had accumulated more money than he knew what to do 
with, he distributed it with a wise and generous hand. Mr. Hendrick seems to have 
hunted down every fact connected with his subject, and has no doubt said the very 
last word upon it. 

Mr. G. B. Harrison has completed the last of his brilliant Elizabethan journals, 
compiled from contemporary authorities. It seems late in the day to praise them now, 
and almost impossible to praise them as they deserve. I have heard historians of the 
stricter school suggesting that the thing was not really worth doing ; but they have 
one and all admitted that it has never been better done, and probably never will. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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THE NEW SURVEY OF LONDON LIFE AND LABOUR. VOL. V. Lonpon 
INpustries—II. P. S. King. 17s. 6d. 


PROBLEMS OF A SOCIALIST GOVERNMENT. By Sir Srarrorp CrIPpPs 
and Oruers. Gollancz. 5s. ‘ 


THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME. By H. G. We ts. Hutchinson. ros. 6d. 


THE POLITICAL MADHOUSE IN AMERICA AND NEARER HOME. 
By BERNARD SHAW. Constable 2s. 6d. 


SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB. By Mary Acnes HaMILTon. Sampson Low. 
10s. 6d. 


ONE MAN’S INDIA. By T. Earte Wexsy. Lovat Dickson. 6s. 


INDIA ANALYSED. VOL. I—INTERNATIONAL. Edited by Frepa M. 
Hou.sTon and B. P. L. Bepr. Gollancz. 5s. 


ROCHESTER IN PARLIAMENT 1295-1933. By F. F. SmirH. Simpkin Marshall. 
5s. 


EW books of wider interest are appearing at present in the field of economics 

or sociology than the New Survey, whose successive volumes are doing afresh 
for London the great work carried out by Charles Booth roughly forty years ago. 
It is, of course, no reflection on Booth to say that, with the enormously greater wealth 
of statistical material available to-day and the progress naturally made in the arts 
of social inquiry, the survey reaches degrees of thoroughness that were not possible 
for him. This autumn’s volume, which is No. 5 in the succession, fully sustains the 
standard of its predecessors ; and dealing as it does with a mass of trades peculiarly 
characteristic of the metropolis, offers special opportunities for viewing in the large 
the panorama of social development since the ’nineties of last century. The conclusion 
which emerges from its facts and figures is quite unmistakable. They prove the 
reality, and indeed rapidity, of social advance in this country. Quick despairers may 
talk as they will about the progress of discovery and invention failing to alleviate 
the problem of poverty ; but when you get away from sob journalism and get down 
to scientific fact, such talk is shown to be moonshine. Within the forty-year period 
(and largely I think within this century, i.e. within the professional lives of most 
of the men now at the head in business or administration) a truly amazing rhythm 
of change for the better may be perceived. Admitted that there stands over against it 
the shadow of wider unemployment (of which London has less than its proportionate 
share), it is yet the case that the lot of the unemployed themselves to-day is superior 
on the material (though not, of course, on the psychological) side to that of a vast 
mass of employed people at the earlier period. 

These are general statements ; here are some more particular ones. The medium 
wages of male adults are set down now as 65s. 6d. in the grocery trade, 73s. 6d. in 
drapery, and 79s. in the meat trade : forty years ago they ranged from 25s. to 30s. 
Hours in shops have fallen in the same period to an average of about 53, whereas in 
Booth’s time the best class showed from 624 to 744 hours and the others far more. 
In the laundry trade men used to get 27s. ; they now for a much shorter week get 
61s. 4d.; and the women’s wage has risen from 13s. 6d. to 32s. 6d. Similar 
changes in the productive trades have been accompanied by a great saving of labour by 
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machinery. Middle-class people often deplore that the new processes involve less 
call on skill or strength ; but that objection can easily be over-rated. What working 
people themselves usually value most in a job, is, first, that it should be indoors 
and in the dry, and secondly, that it should involve no excessive muscular strain. 
If you take the tests of health and long life, they may here appear wiser than their 
mentors. Yet the combined effect of shorter hours and more repetitive work within 
them must undoubtedly be to set the balance away from the William Morris idea of 
joy in work towards what one might call the H. G. Wells idea of joy in leisure. There 
is nothing to be afraid of in that, but it needs to be faced ; and perhaps we have so 
far faced it insufficiently. Here may be, I think, the leading problem which the facts 
in this volume seem to push at us. We have left its solution so far too much to the 
dog-tracks and the dirt-tracks, cheap motoring and the Americanised cinema. 

The volume with Sir Stafford Cripps’s name on it contains a reprint of that course 
of Socialist League lectures, whose trend towards a dictatorship policy roused the 
criticism of Mr. W. M. Citrine. Sir Stafford’s own lecture, which was the head and 
front of offending, appears here in a form slightly toned down, I fancy, from the 
pamphlet version, but still pretty unmistakable. The other lectures of most conse- 
quence are Mr. E. F. Wise’s on banking and currency, and Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s 
on Socialist control. The last, which is certainly a very able piece of argument, 
supplies the real justification, if there is one, for the tactics which Sir Stafford Cripps 
proposes. For if you want to install complete all-round collectivism in Great Britain 
with the simultaneity which Mr. Cole desires, obviously you cannot do so under 
any Parliamentary system, or indeed, under any which would leave to the subjects 
of your experiment the slightest freedom to criticise, modify, or delay your measures. 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s task has been to supply the maximum of effective dictatorship 
with the minimum of formal unconstitutionalism, on the old formula of velvet gloves 
and iron hand. It remains to be seen how the multitude will take it ; but for anyone 
who is not a novice in politics, the iron hand will be what counts. One is left wondering 
how a man so able as Mr. Cole, with so clear a sense of the magnitude of his scheme, 
does not see that in that very magnitude lies its condemnation. Even for a Cabinet 
of megalomaniac dictators the day is only 24 hours long ; and it is difficult to see how 
any body of men could depart so far from all well-tried principles of organisation 
without launching a 46-million-wide tragedy. Such adjuncts of their policy as appear 
in Mr. J. F. Horrabin’s lecture “ The Break with Imperialism ” might be thought 
heavy additional millstones round drowning necks. 

I do not know how many books or stories Mr. Wells has written whose theme 
is a forecast of the future ; but I should think he holds the record for fertility in this 
vein. Some have been optimistic and alluring ; others, pessimistic and threatening ; 
his latest compounds both qualities. It is a sketch-history of mankind from 1914 to 
2116, and in it Mr. Wells first leads us to the appalling catastrophes, which he thinks 
that our present way of going on is bound to engender, and then out of them to a 
Wellsian Utopia. In form it is a dream narrative ; in fact it is, as its author admits 
on the last page, “ a theory of world revolution :”’ 

Plainly the thesis is that history must now continue to be a string of accidents with an 

increasingly disastrous trend, until a comprehensive faith in the modernised World-State, 

socialistic, cosmopolitan and creative, takes hold of the human imagination. When the 
existing governments and ruling theories of life, the decaying religious and the decaying 
political forms of to-day, have sufficiently lost prestige through failure and catastrophe, 
then and then only will world-wide reconstruction be possible. And it must needs be 
the work, first of all, of an aggressive order of religiously devoted men and women 
who will try out and establish and impose a new pattern of living upon our race. i 
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I have quoted this passage, because it is so succinct. It summarises"the teaching 
not merely of this book, but of all Mr. Well’s books. The “‘ modernised World-State’,” 
has always been his goal ; and the “ aggressive order ” of men and women devoted 
to its establishment has (under such earlier names as ‘“‘ the Samurai ” and ‘“‘ the Open 
Conspiracy ”’) nearly always been his imagined means to it. If anything is doctrinally 
new here, it is the almost Marxian doctrine of Verelendung, according to which the 
world must be ruined before it can be saved. One may fancy it reflects a certain 
growing bitterness of Mr. Wells at the slowness of mankind to profit by his forty 
years of prophesying ; as is borne out by the excessive acrimony of his criticism 
in the chapters, which purport to tell from the standpoint of the future the history 
of the War, the Treaties, and the present day. In these last Mr. Wells would be alike 
more persuasive, more realistic, and more readable, if he were less uniformly con- 
temptuous. But, save forthis defect, he has produced a memorable book, and one 
which may perhaps stand eventually at the head of his prophetic works. 

His old rival in practice, Mr. Bernard Shaw, presents no new claim of such magni- 
tude upon our attention. His new book is but the reprint of a single lecture—that 
given by him last April in New York. It is an extraordinarily vigorous performance, 
nevertheless ; much in the vein of the speechifying which concluded Too True to be 
Good, but addressed primarily to Americans and only by inference to the rest of 
the world. It has all the old trenchancy and fire, but is almost completely negative. 
Mr. Shaw adopts virtually the same grounds as Mr. Wells, when he censures our 
present policies ; but he seems much less interested in the quest after new construc- 
tions to take the place of what his criticism destroys. There is an interesting passage 
at the end by way of tribute to Henry George, a speech by whom, he says, “‘changed 
the whole current of my life.”” Of how many later Victorian reformers could the same, 
I wonder, be said ? Certainly of a very long list. Mr. Garvin’s Life of Chamberlain 
has recently shown that both that statesman and John Morley were influenced by 
George in a very remarkable degree. It illustrates how much superb rhetoric and 
intense conviction can do, even if the thought behind them be thin. But where, save 
in veterans like Mr. Shaw himself, do we find such rhetoric or such conviction to-day ? 

Mrs. Hamilton’s biographical study of the Webbs brings us on to intellectual 
ground very similar to Mr. Shaw’s and Mr. Wells’. For the four persons in question 
have flourished very much as contemporaries, subject to the same currents and 
impulses of thought, although Mr. Wells is rather distinctly junior to the other three, 
and was only for a brief and now distant period personally in close touch with them. 
Mrs. Hamilton, who has written the Webbian biography without assistance from its 
subjects, represents a very much later (though not the latest) generation ; and the 
fact that she has to reconstruct even the period 1890-1910 by what she has read or 
been told or can imagine, instead of by memories of contemporary knowledge and 
experience, not only brought home to the present reviewer a poignant awareness of 
time’s passage, but also, it must be confessed, made him feel, how greatly 
inferior imagination is to memory as a guide in historical work. For all that, she has 
written a valuable as well as an attractive study ; and her account of the development 
of political ideas—not of the Webbs’ ideas only, but of the surging currents within 
which they moved—embodies a very considerable effort. Where it falls short, is 
mainly in proportion and perspective ; while accumulating clever details, she is 
apt to miss the larger outlines. In the later periods, where the scene was known to 
her by personal experience she does not make these mistakes ; but they are not the 
periods most important for her subjects. 
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The two Indian books on our list are both interesting, though quite different. 
That by the late T. Earle Welby gives a personal and autobiographical view. When 


he died, a wide circle of readers mourned the loss of a sensitive and helpful literary ‘ 
critic, but probably few of them realised his Indian side. He was, in fact, born in 
India, and brought up there as a child to speak and read in his earliest years Hindus- — 
tani and nothing else. In early adult life he returned there to spend long years as a — 
journalist and editor of a daily paper ; it was only in 1920 that he came home to settle — 
in London. This little book, written in a rich vein of brooding reminiscence, — 
exceedingly sympathetic on the human side and rather conservative on the side of ~ 
politics, throws many a memorable sidelight on its vast subject. Our other volume is the — 
first of four, to appear under the title of India Analysed. The second and third volumes — 
will be economic, the fourth constitutional, while this first examines the country — 


from the international angle. Each volume will be of multiple authorship, and the _ 


contributors to the present are Professor Zimmernn, Professor C. A. W. Manning, — 


Dr. Lanka Sundaram, Professor A. Berriedale Keith, and Mr. C. Wilfred Jenks of 


the I.L.O. at Geneva. This is a strong team, and they have certainly given this — 


originally designed series an auspicious and even brilliant send-off. 


ya A a 


Rochester in Parliament is a foretaste of the complete national record of members — 


of Parliament from 1264 to 1832, which is being gradually evolved under the direction 
of Colonel Wedgwood, M.P. Mr. F. F. Smith, author of a history of Rochester, 


having been asked to assist in regard to the Rochester members, has here published _ : 


the fruits of his research, together with similar records from 1832 to the present day 
both for Rochester and for the other constituencies now linked with it. The resulting 
record is full of interest—biographical, historical, social, and political—and should 
help to attract further support for the nation-wide project. 


R. C. K. ENSOR 


